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THE 



EXPERIENCED FARMER. 



SECT! ON t. 

Tie Sort of Land to bepartd and burnc4; ihf 
U/es and ImperfeStionSp 

1 HE fort of land generally thought to 

ftand in need of paring and burning is that 

which cannot eafily be pulverifcd by other 

means^ fuch as mofs^ rufhes^ and coarfe grafles 

of all kinds. Land of good quality of any 

foil, if it has been x^aten by (heep, feldopi 

requires paring gind burning; for fheep, 

when mixed with cattle af|d horfcs^ e^t 

laod fo even that the fward m^j eafily be 

pulverifed. In that cafe it may be unne- 

eeflary to pare and burn. 

ypt. II. B Mppr.. 
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• Moor^land of all forts ought to be pared 
and burned. Heath-land fhould likewife 
be pared and burned, on account of the fort 
of grafs it produces, the ftemjs and roots of 
which are like wire, and would not rot for 
jnany years : and when the roots of grafs 
remain in land, they impede the growth of 
corn, turnips, Scc^j as may be eafily conceiv- 
led from their robbing the earth of the nutri- 
tious particles which fhould be diverted into 
another channel. Thefe roots are very 
ftubbom, and not eafily deftroyed, even 
when the land is fown with turnips ; for, 
when the turnips become fufficiently large 
to admit of the hoe, by running amongft 
them they are very trpublefome, and cannot 
be renioved* 

The grafs- roots alfo ferve as a harbour for 
worms, where they breed and increafe 5n 4 
very great degree; and when the land is 
fown with corn or turnips, the grafs-roots 
are fo entangled, that the rooks in fearching 
after the worms pull up the corn and 
turnips. ' * 

It is this which fixes fo bad a charader 

on 
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on the poor rooks, who certainly do not 
feed on the roo^s of corn, tiu-nips^ &c. : but 
they arc under the neceffity of pulling them 
lip in iearch of their prey — the huAand- 
man's enemy. In fummer, rooks wiU b« 
equally bufy <5n the ffWArth in fearch of 
worms and grubs ; for which we are under 
obligatione which we have fe)dom the grati- 
tude to acknowledge. Moft huibandmea, 
indeed, hate a rook as much as they do 
the fox^ 

The only effedual method to clear kud 
when injured by roots, wortns, &c. is to 
pare and burn. Burning deftroys worme^ 
old and young, together witli their egga. 
It alfo ckftroys the mofs, and grafs as well 
as roots. Thefe roots, in addition to the 
mifchiefs already mentionedi keep the land 
Ught, by perforating k in jfuch a multitude 
of places ; by which means the air is ad^ 
mitted, and a greater fermentation is occ^- 
iioned than is necef&ry to the vegetation of 
the plant ; and the land rifes in hirers* 

The aflies procured by burning, and 

w^^miht fires are made on the If^nd, feirve 

B Z the 
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the purpofe of manure for two or three 
crops : and were the draw made into ma- 
nure, and returned to the land, even the 
pooreft of the above foils would receive 
confiderable benefit, and turn out of great 
advantage to the farmer j as by the tiipc 
the aflies moft probably would not be ex- 
haiifted, and, when mingled with the other 
manure, wOuld prefer^ire the oily quality in 
which confifts their virtue* 

We well know that crops of any kind 
leflen the fertility of the foil, and will in 
time exhauft the richeft, if not fupported 
and renewed by the affiftance of manure. 
As to poor foils, they would, unlefs afiifted 
by art, fooa be fo worn out as to produce 
nothing but weeds, and often litde of them. 
As we h^ve fuch perfed convidion that 
the ufe of manure properly applied creates 
abundance on all foils ; it follows, that, if 
paring and burning caufes more manure to 
be made, it is proper paring and burning 
fhould be more ufed than it is at prefent. I 
think every farmer will allow that the lofs 
of one crop frequently occafions the lofs of 

many j 
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many ; as it'certainry diminifhes the duDg=- 
hill : but what adds to the dunghill will not 
impoverifli the land, provided it is returned 
as it (hould be. .Some are of opinion that 
paring and burning diminifhes the land: 
and fo it muft in fome degree, though it 
may leave a larger portion of vegetative 
foil. Were the fward taken from any 
field, laid in heaps, and mixed with manure 
fufficient to caufe a fermentation, which 
would in a degree deftroy thofe reptiles and 
infers fo injurious to all crops ; that would 
be of greater advantage to the land than 
the prefcnt mode of ploughing up old 
fwards without paring and burning : for, 
in that cafe, the greater the plenty of 
worms, &c. the better, as their carcafes 
would enrich the manure. I own that the 
cxpence of labour is an objedion to this 
fcheme, and that fit would require a large 
quantity of manure to prepare a poor fort 
€f turf for readily working down in a pro- 
per manner td be laid on land, to make 
it ready for corn ; for, if it were not 
thoroughly worked into mould, it would 
B 3 prove 
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fwroTtt bjurious inftead of beic^ betrcficral 
to the crop. 

It may be faid, that this method would 
raife a krge bill of tUrf. fiut it is to be 
recoil e€led, that the fort of turf meant has 
but little fertility ia it without fermenta- 
tion ; ancj more of it would not be required 
than juft enough to imbibe the fuperfluoi^ 
juices draining frOm the manure-^ A greater 
quantity would be of detriment inftead oi 
benefit ; for, I have turned manure over in 
a foW-yardyin a dry feafon, where a deal of 
ftraw perfedly dry had befen ftrewed in tie 
fpring months on the top of the dunghill ; 
and from there being a greater proportion 
of dry ftraw than the moifture abforbed by 
the dunghill could properly ferment, the 
manure, when carted away, 'v^as more dry 
than when it was firft turnfed oven The 
heat of a hay*ftack will caufe the watery 
particles to ey^aporaterperceptibly :^ and, by 
turning tfee (Pianure I fpcak of, it was fo 
much injujfed k$ to be confiderably worfe 
for the expence beftowed. 

Peat, turf, morafs,. are one kind of foil i 

though' 
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though there is fome difference in the par- 
ticular forts, they require the fame manage- 
incut k Heath-land, although it varies very 
much^ producing ftiear-grafs, on fome parts 
mofs, on others a fort of pry-grafs, yet re- 
quires the fame management, Thefe are all 
proper lands to be pared and burned* 

If you have any fort of foil in nature fo 
poor as to convince you it will not bring a » 
crop without artificial affiftance, atni you 
can find turf or fward upon it fufficient to 
pare and burn, and by that operation im- 
prove the land fo much as to enable it to 
bear a crop, which otherwife it could not 
have done ; who can find ^ult with fuch 
proceeding ? I could mention innumerable 
inftances where paring and burning has fuc- 
ceeded moft wonderfully. Sometimes the 
tenant, through poverty, is not able to bear 
the expence : but moftly the averfion which 
gentlemen or their agents have fo unac- 
countably contracted againft this praiSlice, 
prevents the more general ufe of it. It is 
neccffary to fay, that you muft tdke care 
that the fods burn not too rapidly : far, if 
B 4 they 
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thty /mother gtfntly,' the allies wiM retairt 
much of the oil which by an iritcnfi fife 
would evaporate. It ij advifcable to divide 
the fods irrto a number of hillocks; as, 
wherever they arre burnt, you may be cer- 
tain of a good crop from the eatth'^s receiv- 
ing the oil which oozes out during the 
operation, and which the land will retain 
for two or three crops. 

Though this practice of paring and burn- 
ing has met with fo much oppofition, I 

.-cannot perceive any injury a landlord can 
fuftaia by it. Barren foils are rendered fer- 
tile by it : and no tenant would offer to pare 

, arid btira i good foil, as that would be a 
wafte of time and money. 

When land that has been pared atid burnt 
IS laid down,; fuppofrng k even fown with 
feed of the fame fort of grafs ; it will grow 
much finer, from the earth's being fo eafily 
pulverised, and of courfe admitting a free 
vegetation. : 

Some men 4d their bufinefs in fo floven- 

^ ly a nunner, that they may plough a piece 

of land for fix or feven crops, without once 

. pulverizing 
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pulvferiiing it fufBciently. And tliey i^iH 
fow the crops one after another in this iniari- 
ner, becaufe the land is frefli : but in all 
probability there will not have been one real- 
ly good crop amongft the wholei 

Let us now fuppofe that we plough heath- 
land without paring and burning, and that 
we fow iit with o^ts. A very fmall crop only 
can be expedcd. If ybu theri fallow artd 
fow with turnips, none can be cxpeded un* 
lefs you manure; and no manure worth 
mentioning has been made from the pro- 
duce of the laind itfelf. But it muft be pro- 
cured, or there'will be no turnips, and very 
little barley : and, if then fown with clovei", 
little of that can be expected. 

€ki the other hand,. if pared and burnecj, 
and fown with turnips, the'crop will ahntrfl 
to a ccrtaiiity be a good one; for they dt* 
: light in alhes. If the turnips be eaten .off 
' by fheep, your oats and barley will be ex- 
cellent : and if the field be afterwards laid 
down with feeds, you may rely upon in 
abundatnt produce. If you have clover, 
and mow it, you may expert good wheat 

after. 
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jifter. Then fallow for tupiips : you will hiV6 
. the land's own produce to furnifli fix loads 
cf manure per acre, which, properly ^plied, 
will enfure a good crop* This is the beft 
method of improving poor lajQd,and the leaft 
expenfive of any 1 know. And if rich land 
be over-run with coarfe grafe, and be infeft- 
td with grubs, worms, &€• no method will 
io cfFedtually deftroy them as paring and 
burning. Should any of the grubs or worms 
even efcape the fire> they have fuch an an- 
tipathy to aflies that they muft either 
change their wfidence or perilh with hunger. 
I have treated of the culture of potatoes 
in Sedkion XV, I am of opinion that po- 
tatoes would fucceed extremely well after 
paring and burning* I never tried the ex- 
periment, nor do 1 know any one who has j 
but where land is full of grafs-roots, it is 
cheaper to burn than cdlleQ: and remove 
ibem; and, in a bad feafon for getting^ 
grafs-roots or weeds from the land, burn- 
ing before the potatoes are fet J tliink to be 
the beft method. If potatoes are fet the laft 
week in May, or the jSrft week in June, it 

would 
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would be early enough to h^vca good cifop* 
If a man wants prefent profit, he cannot do 
better than fet potatoes : if he wiflies to 
improve the land, let him fow turnips, and 
eat them off with iheep* If the tops of po- 
tatoes, inftead of being fufi^red to remain 
on the ground until they perifh» were cut 
ia dme, it is certain they would afford 
food for numbers of cattle ; and you might 
continue cutting them through the fummer 
for that purpofe, and thus raife a large dung* 
hill for the benefit of the land j but it would 
injure the potatoe-root, 

I have already obfcrved, that moc^-land 
18 of the fame kind as heath; ^and I would 
fecOmmcnd, after paring and ^burning, a 
torop of rape to ftand for feed. There wiU 
be fufficient time for that purpofe; for^ if 
it be fown in Auguft, it will be early enough. 
I have feen a very good crop, the feed of 
which was not fown before September. The 
leaves of rape, by fmothering and by fall-* 
ing in fuch abundance upon the land, en- 
rich it (by the oil they contain) in almoftas 
great a degree as the ieed impoverifhes it: 

and 
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and were the grouixJ immedi^itely dfeartdcrf* 
the rape-ftraW; root^,-ftalks, &€• ; ploughed, 
freed from weeds and rubbifh, properly jiul- 
verize4> fuflSciently limed, and then fown 
with wheat ; it would enfiire a good crop. 
This fort of land may be carried on five or 
fix years by lime, before you have it in grafs 
again : and were you to debit th6 reft of the 
farm with the produce of it in the aFticle 
of manure, there would be at leaft twelve 
loads due to lay upon it with the fefeds, or 
after the firft year of depafturing it. 

In very ftrong clay, aflies will prevent that 
dole adhefion of the parts which is fo great 
an enemy to vegetation. In a fandy foil, 
aihes, lime, and manure would furnifh a 
compoftthat would produce every uftful 
grain aod herb cultivated in England^ 



SECTION 
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S E C T ION LL 

Surface^Draining^ and Under 'Draining^ 
Ufes cf them ; "what Land moft proper for 
• each., : 

^ SURFACE-DRAINING, though iri ge- 
xxtriX very badly executed, is pcrhap? one 
of the greateft improvements in agricul* 
Cure and grazing that has been, made of 
Ute years. Unlefs land be laid properly dry, 
4t is fcarcely poffible that any ufeful plant 
can profper, or the ufelefs be deftroyjedn 
Rufhes, for example^, of ivhiph there arc 
many thoufaiid* acres, fpoiling land vyrhicfc 
might with great eafe be freed from theni 
by draining, are fuffered to grow from ne^ 
glcfting to apply this fimple remedy. 

Every man wbp is troubled with ruflies 
upon his land, complains of their growth 2 
but few think qf the c^ufe of tUefr propa^ 
gation. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is ufeful %o xhf faiv 
^1 3 met 
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mer to have rufhes on his farm. The land<> 
lord who is averfe to the breaking up of 
land fuffers the tenant to plough a rufliy 
piece: and if it be afterwards properly 
droned) and finally laid down with feede, 
the niihes will be nearly deftroyed* 

Ruihes will not grow, or, at leaft, not 
arrive at any degree of perfeftion without 
moifture. Either they muft be fed with 
water from the furface of the earth, or de* 
rive nourifhment from fprings at ^ fmall 
depth. A dry foil will not produce them^ 
I had a proof of this upon the farm at Aby- 
Grange before-mentioned* A piece of land 
being very rufhy, my father was permitted 
to plough it. The firft crop was oats — the 
fummer was remarkably dry. After the 
oats were got oflF, the land was harrowed, • 
and fown with Cole-feed, whLch produced 
the beft crop I ever had feen, when fown fo 
late in the fe^ifon. We had frequently tried 
to raife cole before for iheep in the autuimi, 
but it never came to perfedion. I now 
know that we failed becaufe we ploughed 
the ground a commoa deptli, and [did not 

fufficiently 
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fufficicntly pulverize it. We relied upon 
the oats which were fhaken out by the 
mowing, &c. growing and fnmifbing great 
part of the food to be raifed for the (heap : 
but by ploughing fo deep we had buried 
them. At that time I had no doubt but an 
oat would grow through a clod a foot thick! 
I agreed in opinion with farmers in that 
clayey country, who fow wheat in autumn ; 
and, if the feafon proves dry, when they 
have moved clods with the plough, of 
eight or nine inches cube upon the wheat, 
wonder at feeing the crop fo thin, and are 
puzzled to account for it* 

But to return from this digreffion to our 
crop of cole with the ftied oats, as alfo to the 
ruflies. The cole and oats were eatery 
off by iheep; and the land fallowed, and 
fown with turnips. The next crop, to make 
the fallow, we ploughed crofs-wife, in order 
to level the ground, as the furrows were 
very low, and the ridges v6ry high. We 
then ploughed downwards; and, to pul- 
verize the foil, made ufe of a pair of har« 
fOw8 with teeth like coulters, for which 

reafoa 
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reafon we call them coidter-teeth barnyws^ 
The land was harrowed acrofs and in every 
dircdion with them, until they had divided 
the roots x>f the rufhes itito millions of 
plants J fo that we took the befl: poflible 
method to propagate thofe which the feafon 
had not been fufficiently dry to kill. The 
third ploughing we fowed turnips, and had 
a good crop, except on the top of the ridges, 
wjhence we bad taken all the foil which had 
fallen into t.he furrows, leaving nothing but 
a hungry clay. I Jiad not then feen roots 
of weeds raked up and carried off fallows. 
Therefore twitch-roots, rufhes, and every 
noxious weed had liberty to grow, when the 
feeds were fown : but the land, being frejth^ 
had very little couch-grafs. 

The next crop was barley with rye-grafs 
and white-clover. 1 tried an experiment by 
fowing here and there a land without bar- 
ley, to fee whether it would be in a better 
ftate in future than thofe lands where barjey 
had grown. But in two years the land not 
Jbwn was fcarcely to be diftinguifhed from 
that which had been fown : a proof that, if 

barley 
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larley Itad l^en raiTed^ aikl the ftra'w re- 
turned to the land in manure^ the fpil^'i^r 
(lead of'receivii^g injury, would have been 
ifO^roved by it.; 

The ruihes grew ten tirtxcs thifier |hai| 
befor'e the land was ploughed, atid fpread dl 
OTcrit^ ridges and alL I thought the whole 
field would turn out a bed of ruffies :♦ biit 
r was moll agreeably difappointed ; for 
jBoll of them died away before they came to 
any fize. The getting rid bf this trouble;* 
fome weed is to bfe attributed to draining ; 
by the furrows being fo much raifed, and the 
ridges ploughed down. The drains had 
been cleared out rather deeper than they had 
ever been, as- a preventatiye againfl: the tgt 
in fheep; and /by making new. grips or 
drains^ the land was laid fairly dry, fuffi* 
ciently fo at lead ^to deprive the ruihes of 
nourifhmeAt : of courfe they di^d away.- :■ 

Some may* ftfart an obje£Uon, by farying, 
" Ruihes grow upon dry land/'-^To / ap^ 
pearance, I own, thiey fometimes. do. The 
land may indeed be dry on thefurface: 
but drain it properly and effeaually*. 

Vol. 11. C and. 
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and| depend upon it, you wilf 6e&xdy th« 
ruflies. 

On a heath confiftiog of many hundred 
acres, in an elevated fituation, water had 
been fought for by foreral expert and ju- 
dicious workmen in the art of well- finking. 
They had gone td a moft extraordinary 
depth y but in vain. They were of opi- 
nion no water was to be found, unlefs 
they perforated the great abyfs ; and there* 
fore gave up the job. 

In a (hort time after, feme labourers were 
employed to open a ftone-quarry j and after 
digging a very fmall depth, to their great 
amazement they found an excellent fpring 
of water, fo far perennial chat it has never 
yet been known to fail. We may fuppofe 
our well^ggers had not confulted Dodw 
Halley on the origin of fprings, or their 
furprife would hare been lefs. For, though 
the rain eafily penetrated the light foil 
of the heath j yet, trickling horizontally 
through the earth until it arrived at the 
ftone-quarry, it there found a receptacle or 
bafon capable of retaining it« And the fur-t 

ther 
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thtt Wa(t(i and percolallob of the water bet- 
ing ftoppedi it there form(id a fpring— -a 
certain index of which was a parcel of rulheB 
growing upon the fpot# 

It is allowed by all, that underKhraining 
has done wonders in refped to improving 
land ; but furface-draining would do tnore^ 
were it well executed, viz. as deep. Sui> 
face^raining fhould not be too fuperfidal ; 
though the name feems to imply that thfe 
drains fhould be cut only deep enough juft 
to let the water off. They muft be made 
fufficiently deep to take that water from the 
roots, which otherwife lies there, ftarves the 
ufeful herb, and perhaps promotes the 
growth of the noxioiis vreed. In this in* 
Aance under* draining has the advantage of 
furface-draining* By the former method, 
the drain is cut deep enough to carry the 
foak or underwent away ; but were they 
made as deep in furface-dratning, it would 
anfwer the purpofe, and it would take the 
water off much quicker ; which is certains 
ly an advantage. Though under-drains be 
conftruited with thegreateft poffible cart, 
C 2 they 
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Jwhich cjwinot bedifiroveried withcut exgen- 
five fearch j : but in / furlace-drains, as they 
lie open to the - eye; any obftnid;ion may 
immediately be removed at a very trifling 
expeitqe, fcarce worth merttioning: but 
under-draining properly executed is aiwayt, 
thecheapeft. ; . •! 

Some land fuhjcGt to rot fheep, I think it 
beyond the art of man to drain fufficiently 
by under- drains to prevent that effect: but, 
with the exception, of flooded land, there are 
few lands in the kingdom that may not be 
made found by furfacc-draining properly 
executed. In land, fubjed to partial over* 
flowings, furfacc-draining will be. found 
tifeful, as, when the water fubfides, the re- 
mains will thereby find a quick vent. . 

In all the flooded land I have feen, any 
hillock or rifing ground was always the 
mpft fertile ; the reafon of whicL I take 
10 h% :tbat thence the W/iter fpeedily runs 
4>ffi , , In. holes and low places the greateft 
* ijbantity by far of the fedjment and flim6 
jk$;df pointed I t%nd , this fediment s^ flim$ 
v::u 1 ^ are 
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spec flj^jQf^wisf tbevery-xiukiteflrOT^ofv 
manure 4 al^qxi^h we :fin4 tfeojfc paito oa^ 
wliich they hav^ been 4epp(lted ia the^gr^aUt*. 
fift t^i^i^Bdanipe to be the moft fterilg f^ t^f^ 

m^idom ' .4 • . ' •• .» .- :■ 

* Ia pefpeft to pQtninons ; the irr|£gularity; 
|ci ftocku3g>,.?uad tbe ^w^flt 9f divifi^n-fei^es^ 
make furface- draining exceedingly d^efir-' 
^le. -. , -For dftptf^ , hejp . might fqrvf a 
doj^le' pnrpofe^, tlwl f£ fences *nd drains-; 
they might divide Iap4;?rf^^iff^etrt^u4mes ; 
as it. often hgppqns that fomje is fit for ,pai^ 
Ijire, and otlt-cr parts, fcope^ ^9^^^^ .P^9^^! 
> I^rqper draining, may fave fome. acres ii^ 
a l^ge field newly indpfed. Jn ^n ?irable 
ficJd^ how eoipnion.i^Jtt^ fep, for the fake 
pf making a fence ilraight, an agre of land 
rendered unfit to be ploughed ! In onp not 
{exceeding ten aci]?^^,l haye fcen this prove 
ian abfolute nuii^nce ; and th?. occupier h^ 
j^ccired advantage by leaving it to any other 
P/srfon who for the fake of tlje lai:^d would 
clear it of the weeds. The farmer, mf^ 
.nured^ ploughed^ fpwed^ harroy^red yeai;- af- 
ter year J but reaped nothing, He had the 
G 3 fatisfadion 
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&tisfafi:ton of feeing it look black in fallow^ 
and green with corn, turnips, &c.— Couch* 
grafs indeed would girc a verdure, -but nc> 
profit : and the mifchief is, that by ploughing 
in the cuftomary manner the couch-roots arc 
conveyed through the Whole- fiili^ and 
plentifully fpread by crpfs ploughing^ and 
harrowing- . ^ • 

When fences are made to inclofe ground, 
they ifhould always be fa placed as to be ph> 
per for draining. Ditches are an outfall to 
cither furfece or under-draining : and as it 
is the cuflom to make under^drains much 
deeper than furface- drains, the outfall 
ought to be particularly attended to before 
cither the one or the other is begun ; for, 
if any kind of drain is not made with fuffi* 
cient declivity, or the ditch not cut deep 
enough, the current will be flopped, and 
the drains rendered ufel^fs by the water ftag- 
nating^, or flowing back when the outfall at- 
tains a level fomething above the mouth of 
the drain. 

la very wet feafons under-drains arc lia- 
ble to blow up, unlcfs a fufficient drip or fall 

is 
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is gi vea* Therefore chopfe the^^ lo weft part 
x)f your ground to begin your outfall, which| 
as before obfcfved^ you will take care to 
make fufiiqiqntly deep and large to receive 
any extra quantity of water that can pofli* 
bly faJL From ypiff outfall you will pro- 
ceed to work upw^rcU with the number of 
drains neceflary, always recoUe^ing that 
the greater. the drip or fall, the more rapid 
the current of water ; and you may with 
very little trouble, by a common level, 
know to an inch the declivity you can give 
your drains of any fort» To be careful in 
the conftrudion of your drains at firft, U 
what I muft particularly advife; %s the 
want of precaution in this inftance i« often 
attended with a very heavy eifpence. 

Sides of hills, where there is a natural ouft^ 
fall, are eafily drained : it may be ^ffedu^ 
ally done, at little e^pence, by under-^r^n- 
ing. But where the land is nearly fljrt, 
much art and management is required 4 On 
fuch land furface-draining is certainly pre- 
ferable : and if it be neceflary to nuke jour 
outfall fo deep as to endanger cattle, or iheep, 
'C4 it 
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it may ferve for a fence. The art of 4rairw 
ing is carried to very great perfedioft ia tny 
native county of LmCpln, vrhere the engi- 
neers now rival, if they do npt excel, the 
Dutch. • 

" In a flat country furfjce-dr^ns kay:ii^ 
very dry feafons "be made ufcful, where 
there k an opportunity of cbnveying- Water 
fo as to fin them $ for in that cafe the foil 
is fed 'by the water vahich ooxes from theit>. 
This method is pradlifed in the north 
marihes of thie county of Lincoln j and a 
conftant fupply of frefh' water conveyed, 
^hcn wanted, by ckws with gates or door^ 
to Tccep up the water at proper times abo^ 
the level of the grip^ or drains, which of 
courfe fills them^ and feeds the land on each 
•fide. 

There is a kind of boggy land, which 
pannot be drained by means of furface- 
^drains : thi foil is like batter, and would* rUn 
fide to-fide, and clofe them up in a few days, 
unlefs lined by fome hard fubft^nce. But 
by under*drains it may be drained with eafe; 
bccatife there is generally a hard bottom to 
• /' be 
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{ki f«und at fome diilance from tlit furface | 

Ahe^lpypaut'btbigoecaiion^d ky a ftrong 

^ipg? at theliead o£ the bog, from whi<^ 

the water continually oozes, and lodges ia 

khelpprdus part^^ 3nit does «ncc fmk to any 

iconfi^crable. depth. Proper draining will 

irdotier fndi gtouiidfirm l^nd uiisfut: bi^ it 

«rfill Adc necpfliry to cut fo deep into the fo*. 

i^di^nth a^. tOiprevent tlie drains' from ever 

^9iros£k)wli%, i and the water from Tunatng 

ilttckr thjcihoggyl part. • - 

. /Clayi^laods ane the moft expenfive to 

ilrain« They^ like *very other foil, may have 

/|mngs at a fn;idll deptihi from the furface : 

in that cafe it is proper to xiiake ufe of unr* 

ider-drains i for, as clay is of. a cokt nature, 

k cannot be kept too dry. : But they vnll 

lijcewife require almoft as manj ^rfket m 

under/^drains tagive them a proper degrMdf 

.warmth^ which they never can attain in thdr 

humid ftate ; for qlay, from the coherence 

and compaiflneis of the parts, retains fy 

, much water as will prevent it for along time 

ibaking into the imder^ drains. On the 

other hand, unleft' properly broken, and 

tempered 
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temf>ered hy manure^ it becomes in a dr^ 
feafon too rigtdy .and chc^ tbe f^mtSt 
This double draining makes it expeo* 
five. 

* Some pradHfe a method of draining . land 

J^ laying it very high on the ridges, and 

:^cry low and lusHaw in tl^ farrows, i I by 

M> means approve of this ; for, when ' the 

land is afterwards laid down for grafs, it is 

lOlmded with much more difficulty C0fl»- 

pletely to drain it, than if it had been made 

^mly a little round upon the ridges. The 

furfows will retain water and continue 

-fwampy a long time, and produce ruflies ; 

and the high ridges muft be cut through in 

many pUces ; which creates expehce, arid 

.wafles much herbage. It may not be un- 

liaecefiary to obferve» that where the ridges 

iiavcJ)een raifed too high, and you wifh to 

level the ground, you muft begin to raiie a 

fmali land in the furrow, and gather it laigcr 

*and larger by degrees. By fo doing you 

will make all parts of the land ufeful, and 

may drain with much greater eafe. If you 

begin to throw the ridg^ down, and con- 

[..-.■ '5 tinue 
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dnue to do that, yon wHl cover all the 
beft foil with the bad. 

When drains are obliged to be made very, 
deep, whidh caafeldom happen unleis where 
they are the; pric^ipal^ or. outfalls, round* 
ifh pebbies stre the beft materials to fill then 
up with to prevent accidcots. But i£ fuch 
pebbles cannot eaiily be come at, any fort 
of ftones may anfwer the purpofe ; as loofe 
ftones, of whate^ver figure they may be, caft 
never adhere fo clofely as to prevent thg 
paflag?$fthe water. With whatever mar 
teriala you fill the draioi let it be dug fquare 
till within a few inches of the bottom; when 
you may contrad it fuddenly to a triangu* 
lar form, like the ridge of a barnrroof in- 
verted. But in all drains made with brick- 
work or mafonry, the circular form is to he 
preferred ; as angles are fure tp impede the 
free difcbarge of foil, and render the drains 
liable to be choked. This circular form 
mfky be given in moft foils by a fpade made 
in the form of a tool much ufed by joiners, 
wood-carvers and other artifans, called a 
gouge^ by the flioving of which a good work^ 

man 
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man iiM make at the bottom of the dralcr 
a femicircular concavity, preferable ta dtv^ 
other figure ibr ufe. 

Undeivdrains which run into the princi^* 
poly or outfall, will be fcmnd in. general ^b 
anfwer the purp^ofc, , if made, from twehs 
to fourteen inches wide at topw You mqft 
carefully take off the^ fod, idtg the neceflarji 
deptb, and laftly, with your* go<uge-fpad« 
make the bottom from four to fix inthes 
deeper, of a femicircular concavity. Leave the 
drains open, tintil you fee thw you have got 
afuflBcient drip for the currentof the. watcrt 
then take the fod, and lay it grafs-fide down-a- 
wards over the top of the narrow part ; 
throw in mould upon the fod until you have 
filled up the wide part equal to the furface t 
and if the land is not intended to be plough#> 
ed, let the mould which coVbnJ the draiA 
be properly pulverized, and fown with grafs-^ 
feeds, which will make a tough fod*. This 
1 recommend, as a good method :- it will 
make the drain laft for a confiderable: length 
of time, and be attended with Httle: expence. 
If the fodcis of fuch a crumblin^g nature^ 

to 
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to be apt to break to piedes, fome fmall biU 
of elm or any other plank (though elm is 
certainly beft) will ketp the fod from fell* 
ihg in ; and the grafs-roots, when a little 
grown, will give ita compadlnefs, and make 
the parts of the mould clofely adhere. I 
have known land thus treated afterwards 
ploughed, juid anfwer extremely well. This 
draining is generally cdWtAJhouIder^draining. 
Thoufands of acres in mountainous ccun* 
tries might be improved wonderfully by 
means of drains, which would anfwer the 
double purpdfe of taking off the redundant 
water, or of retaining and diftributing it in 
dry feafons. 

On the tops of mountains the vapours 
floating in the atmofphere are attraded, con- 
denfed by cold, and precipitate in rain, dew^ 
&c. The minute particles of water, by their 
gravity, cafily penetrate through beds of 
iand and light earth, till they are (lopped 
tn^dr defcent byfomer or more denft 
ftrata, fucfa as beds of clay, (lone, &c. ^cd 
and coiieded in the cavities:. and fs^uti 
inncotts otvems which nature ^laa formed 

for 
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for refervoirs* The water thence iflaes but 
at the fides of the mountaias; atid by oieaiis 
of drains properly cut it inay be conteycd 
in any dircaioo, overflow the meadows if 
neceflTary^ and^ before the final ^fcharge of 
the fuperabundant quantity^ tefrefh and fcr* 
lilize the valleys it paflTes through* I wit-* 
neffed an in dance of this in viewing an 
eftate near Whitby upon the moors, where 
numbers of fprings of raoft beautiful water 
trickle from nearly the fummits of the hills 
into the valleys., Mr. BakeWel! would al- 
ways aflfert that the pureft water improved 
land the moft ; but I muft own he did not 
convince me that the aflertion was abfolute^* 
ly true. 

In valuing the eftate juft mentioned, an; 
induilrious old farmer attended me* I found 
the greateft part under very bad manage* 
ment : in feveral places many z^cres were 
Tendered ufelcfs by the fprings: from the 
bills breaking out, and continually fprisad-v 
log over ib^ land : the cattle gbirvg ovet 
the ground ttod it To that it ^ai Hke mor«« 
tar^ to tbe great detriment rof the tenants^ 

who 
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nrho tomidtiiied heavily that their land was 
Jj^^i^ and rujhy. I endeavoured to per- 
faade them that a remedy was eafily to be 
found, and pointed out the method above 
defcribed ; but I had not the fatis^siAion of 
making one convert to my opinion. I do 
not believe one (ingle man placed faith 
enough in me to rifk putting my advice 
In pra6:ice. My old attendant indeed 
Wi&ed he had been a tenant upon the fpot; 
for pxf. the farm where he refided he was 
coiu^nually thwarted in his attempts at i^i* 
provement by the gentleman his landlord ; 
or rather by the gentleman's agent, who 
was a taylor by trade, and could not be fup- 
po£bd to know much of land, or the methods 
of managing it to the beil advantage. 

After I had gone over this eftate, my old 
attendant requeued me to view his farm. 
I complied j and faw many valuable im- 
provements he had made by under-draining 
with done, to convey thQ water from the 
hills down to the currents below ; but the 
drains did not entirely meet with my 9^^ 
profaatiom 

I had 
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* t hgAfaSd.Uy fame of tHejtBhah|:% tiist*k 
might be cafily provfed, . '^ Tiikt: laiid ntft 
tbien woifth more than ts.. pefraoTev)x]aight 
be made by means of the very watg^ thirji 
dcQQ[iedi.i nuiiatijce capable of feeding i>td.-^ 
locks iaAveiy Kfttle tiin«^;: aad that water; 
if properly applied, would greatly enhatioe 
the value of the fftatc/' The old hxmtt 
was a. little ftaggeted by this afiertioii d 
mitie; for tnOft certaihjy he had confid^rabl^ 
itnpre^red his farm by taking the water from 
it by under-draining, and by keeping fheep; 
and he thought it muftbc wrong, to throw 
water upon the furface in any cafc wliere 
it could be conveyed away by urider-df jfins. 
He took me to the fummit of a hill, arid 
fbcwed me a ftrCng fpring that ufed* nearlj^ 
to deftroy part of a large meadow of his. 
To cure thi^, he hkd fixed feven Tlone 
troughs, each placed at the end of the otTier; 
for his cattle to drink from : and at the en4 
of tht troughs he had riladef an under-draift 
of ftoiie, which- reached half a riiil^ Thi 
oprrent was* fo ftroi^it w^uldv have turn-* 
ed an overfliot milL By means » of tbefij 
1 - * troughs 
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troaghs the farmer pbtairted in the year ma- 
ny loads of dung, depofitcd by his cattle ia 
the water when they went to drink. This 
dung would otherwife have been totally loft. 
He had made under-drains for all the reft 
ofthe field, which was a large one. I ad-^ 
mired the improyement ; and, recollecting 
Mr. Bakewell's raaxitn, " that pure WAier 
was the beft to improve land^* I exa*^ 
ifaned whether this apparently clear water 
Ijad left any fediment. The lowermoft 
trough, being the laft of the feven, was 
nearly full of the fineft, richeft wharp I 
ever faw : it was moft like the foft pulpy 
matter ciQntained in a crab's fiiell. I took 
£omt in my hand, aiad found it as fine a« 
the ground white lead ufed for paint. W^ 
then got over a wall into a pafture, where 
my pld friend fhewed me a valuable land 
be had made by under^draining in the man- 
lier before mentioned. He obferved to me, 
that the upper part generally yielded as 
much hay as could be drove out with a 
fey the; and that when the waiter was firft 
drained from the land, there was. little eMe 
Vot. ir. D bcfides 
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bcfidcs nettles and docks. This was at top,' 
where moft of the fcdiment had lodged. 
I was convirxed that wonderful ufe might 
be made of the fprings on the hills, by mak- 
ing a main drain near the fummits, to form 
one or more rcfervoirs. Such water would 
improve the whole farm, and be conveyed 
fo as to retrefli any of the paftures or mea- 
dows at fuch times, and in fuch quantities, 
as the farmer fliould approve of. He might 
always have water at command by under- 
drains^ and a refervoir. A Very fmall 
fluice at the top of the under-drains would 
fhut and open, to let the water run, or flop 
it. A little lower down, by way of fence, 
another refervoir might be formed, and by^ 
fuch means improve the whole eftate. In 
fhort, 1 never faw any eftate fo eafily to be 
improved, or fo much to be increafed in 
value by a trifling expence. But there arc 
thoufands of acres in the fame fituation. 

In Craven, as well as the North Riding 
cf Yorkfhire, and in Lancaftiire, many 
eftates may be improved in the fame way, 
r have not yet feen this method pradlifed 

there; 
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there; though fo many thoufands^' of acres 
are nearly fpoiled by water. 

With refpedi to the method of making 
under-drains, I muft add, that where neither 
fwarths nor ftones are to be had, ofiers laid 
in them green are good ftibftitutes, and will 
laft an almoft incredible time, if kept co- 
vered from the external air. I have feca 
ofiers taken up fome years after they had 
been depofited in the ground, and the bark 
was as frefh as if they had been juft cut. 
I repented 1 did not fet one, to try whether 
it would grow. Almoft any thing put in 
green will ferve the purpofe of covfering 
drains. Even ftraw has been ufcd with 
fuccefs : but iKliflike that method. Infa£t, 
I difapprove of every thing that prevents 
ftraw from being made into manure for the 
benefit of the farm. It ought always to be 
returned to the farm, and every grateful 
farmer will do fo. 

Under-drains are made in an excellent 

manner with brick-work : but that method 

has become too expenfive fince the high 

duty laid on brfcks ; except perhaps in the 

D i vickiity 
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. Xicimtj of large towns, where lanjJ bea^ 
an extravagant price j or in pleafurc grouncis, 

. whcrq moocy is not laid out with a view 
to profit. Drains of all forts mufjt, as before 

* hinted, be cut in proportion to the quantify 
of water they are nie^nt to take off 

Wet fand is the moft difficult to drain by 
Open or furface-draining of any laud what- 
ever; as the fand is continually running in 
and chcAung the drain* There is no way 
to nonage it, but by under-drains: and then 
the fides muft be fupported by fomcthing 
fqUd, fuoh as ftopt, brick, plank, fi^c. 
Bric^ or tilea made with holes in them, 

. Itk^ tbofe put on. the ridge of a houfei arc 
iht jo^oft proper i^ wet fandy foils. 



SECTION 
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SECT ION LIK 

(^nipn on Lime: 'wb.qtLand it is proper- 
to he laid on: the good and evil Conje-*^ 
fequences attending its Ufe. 

BY \%jm^f^mj ^iYimtpViW.V^W (^, 
it has beea fouad bf^^TCfferileidcic ta^ria^aa: 
artifietal cisky* Tbis hasten, pr 631^ 00.%, 
large trac); in the Yorkibirailc^^ltf to thtf. 
great prQ6ifaf:thofe:whDlwtvc laadethe ex-, 
periment; for there zm fcat'ce any lands. 
iit.tfae idngdoffti wbi^byidd more abundant 
crops atifuch'fnMH.eacpence. Whiea oqcef 
; this kind.bf iiavch gets by means pf Unie 
into a foUd Aatei the manure aft^rwi^-ds; 
made upon the land by proper appUqatioa 
tumriihe^ and imiproves it ; aad^ like a funi 
of mpoey oafi6 ao^umulated^ pi;odu$:e8 apro^ 
fitaWe itttercft. ; . ^ 

Itie^i^ e^fy o^attQfito prove the. advantage r 
of la^inig'ClayT jotpdrc^cence to U|xie on light > 
0^4- By dfii^^J^Jf a rood of fuch land 
I * D 3 with 
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^ith clay and manure^ and another half 
rood of thc-^me fi^dryrith Hme and manurct 
you will find a great difference in the crop. 
Clay will enrich a Tandy foil; z,% /and in 
like manner will ameliorate ^Jiiff day : by 
beittg Wended together, the rigidity of the 
clay is x)vercome, and the mafs is rendered 
fertile. In fome lands where the ftrata of 
earth ^Ye^hln (as in Nottingfiam foreil) I 
have obibrved a Ixgbt body of fand? covering^ 
a t>ed of clay. By ploughing fufflckntly 
deep, the two bodies are intiipately fiiixed. 
and cofine£bedt and ibrm a n^oft exnllent: 
foil with litdeiabour^- :,..: .^ 

\ do not mean td fay^ that ■ iimc (miiy iict 
be ufedi:o advantage whc«i the foil is vcry> 
fandy, or mixed with^igf&vcL But on a 
loatfl or clay, Km^ is dftftn pernicious in* 
fome degree, as it will bind the foillike a- 
rock, and' efl&dually prevent vegetation*^ 
For'plaffiering walls, th# Workmen wfefor 
the firft and moft folid coat a mixture of' 
lifne- ini Xo^th. A fpoonful of Unje made 
of the %fp{n^ ' (o comtfioa itt Derbyfl^re^ 
tod LindoIsflHre wiU tonsm^iMtlf a pint i>^ 

water 
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•Wmler tea foUd maf$ ; which is fufely pVoof 
enough of the binding quaKty it ispofTefied 
of. In Ihort, what is the^ hardeft 4noitar^ 
that will endure for ages, buriheompofition 
dF ftbae and fand tempered with water ? 

No one ever firppofed lime capable of af- 
fording nutriment- towards the ftipport of 
vegetation. I had a ftrong proof of the ill 
tffe6:s of a prc^fion of it. I entered into 

^ fward clofe, which hsd been in grafs nine 
years. One comer of 4the clofc was, orcr- 
nin with coiich-gra£u 1 ploughed the 
whole field up, and fowed it with oats : but 
not an oat grew upon the part where the 
couch had been. Next year the firfM was 
fown with peas : not a fingle pea grew up- 
on that fpot ! I had obferved that a heap 
of lime had been depofited in the corf»r 
aow fpoken of: ^ but it did not ftrike me 
that lime was fo great an enemy to vegeta- 
tion. After the peas were off, the field' was 
ploughed three times for a^ crop* of wheat; 
and 1 fet a man with a fork carefully to pick 

- out every bit of twitch from the eornef, and 

bcftdwcd fomet^ng more of mai}we upon 

D 4 it 
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it ibae Hftpni Any other p<rt of ibe &M. 
The reft of the field yielded a teo^ abua- 

.4afit .f:r0p : but fiill uipotk tbe unfonuiiMe 
fpot I could not get a fi»gle graiftV- N«|t 
yeat it wa6 fown with oats: ijot a.giiaUl ton 
it ! although the other part of the fieM was 

\ covered iregularly fix. feet high, and fd rd- 

'* fiiaifkably . thick that no animal had ofiered 
to ibake a ttack through: it* Neixt whes*, 

:i^in faUovi'ed and[ siiiitfHed^ Ah fc«p«UeQt 

- tanopy. ivhisdi: I fold for ten. guineas per aere, 
ezctitriVe bf the jod^nces of fcirreftiog, 
thra&in^' &c. I waA allowed to r&taiin'the 

' flraw «nd thafF forr myown ufe : yet, n^- 
trttbftahdif&g alt thepains taken, nof a fingle 
-grain grew on the fpot in the cordm iFrotn 
' tbef abaarid experiment I infer, that,- hddtthe 
iwhoie fie'U beeh limed 'equally with tlit i^p^t 
r^i' hairorrmeiuioned^ it ^ould have all boon 
-jptpsjafty bacrrcm - , r - . j 

' y 'd*tnOw ^ piece af iridi. land (which at 
: fhtS'trnle lets at 3/. ioju. iper acre) pltnighqd 
^ oii; tyf put fward whick bad not been taken 

- up ^'tasfbta in the memory of xnan : k was 
rfe^ witif oata^ next /rmdi and inunediitfady 
ji J- Ki after 
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^fttt litbiagf r&wn with iwrnips.^ Astkft 

lahd ^ts^ fo lich ^nd freih, L wm Ikiigufiie 

iff my hope of a liabturiant and fpttdy cropg 

4mty thp plants hotthriving according to tny 

expedation, a kind of anxioils 'fcurioftty nfos 

exdked i]» my mind that ocoWioodd mt al« 

mbi^ daily xo e»attiQ& them ifoiatitely. I 

.ob&rved theiti tb'grow as thjc^^ouU hmtte 

dooeupon a poor llim^fiomfatl: .tliey we« 

nipped up, v?^lir the leaved round and fiiort; 

But) i}t2ipiigh[ theliikie appbfiled to haife 

'ikutthe dooron vegttetioo^ yat^.tbe. feaiini 

be^ ' tei^rkably nlitd^ a^:^tce^ and of 

courfe favo¥fable to tttrnips, the plants gnw 

.ftrongi aftdy ; frbm the great fei;tiitty of tbe 

foil, a good orop was pfodoced } but the 

Mibe flopped their progreis for fconc cin&e. 

' But wore the lime laid in winoer on 
land :vrheh fown with wheat j by l3ring up- 
on thte top it« would prevehtthc froft froih 
penetrating to the roots of the wheat, hindor 
the growth of weeds, and become in a pro- 
per ftate to be intimately mixed with the 
foil for turnips. I am of opinion, almoft 
any kind of earth or lime laid on as above 

ia 
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jb .wifttet.will add a frefhneft, or tither coo^ 
.'iiefs, (o a$ to diake the youog tender turnip^ 
;plaQt continue its growth. But yob muft 
take care not to by on too large a quiQtity 
upon fome foils. 

• Another mifchiev<iu« tfftSt of •lime I 
^experienced on the fai?n«t Ckythorpe^ be* 
kmgingto Mr. Vyncr, I had ploughed up 
a rich piece of pallure, and got a crop of 
.oatSy turnips, barley, and wheat; As Mr. 
Vyn« had plenty of ftone-Kinein the next 
parifh, I was induced to fetd^ fome, atid 
lay it crofe the land intended for wh^at^ in 
' twe<}iredions : but, at long as I remained up- 
dn the farm, every crop was lighter upon the 
two parts Umed than upon any other. i 
. From the abcnre experiments this infer* 
ence may fairly be drawn iefpe£ting thti ufe 
-<>£ lime : that it b chiefly faYOiuraUe to a 'light 
fand, or mixed graTcl^ and to prat eardb, 
moor, Sec 
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SECTION Liii. ;: 

On Compojls. Opinion on the ^erint Sorts. 

THE beft compotts are thofe which 
arc made of feveral forts of foil, or earthy 
matter well blended or worked together, and 
mixed with maaure, to mend and improve 
imf)£>veri(hed or wom-oUt Unds, and to 
afiiil them in thelaik of veget^ion. 

Cotapofts are of feveral kinds, dxy^ they 
ihould diSer according to the different lU'- 
ture or quality of the foils which they arc 
defigned to meliorate, and according as the 
land is either light, fandy, loofe,. heavy, 
clayey, or cloddy. A light loofe land re* 
quires a heavy corapoft, as clay, the fcour- 
ing of ditches, ponds, drains, &c. On the 
contrary, a land thut is heavy^ clayey, or clod- 
dy, requires a corapoft of a more fprightly 
and fiery nature, that will infinuatp itlclf 
iQjDo and penetrate the lumpifh clods, which,. 
if they are not thua managed and broken, 

would 
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would very much impede the work of ve- 
getation. \ 

I will now give an opinion of the diflfer- 
cnt compofts moft generally in ufe : but it 
b heceflary to obferte once for all, that gre^ 
care (hould be taken that the different ma- 
terials^ of which the ciraipofts are made he 
well mixed t>r worked up. together;, that 
tliere be not too great a quantity of any 
cat fori 4o overpower and counteraift the 
diher ; but that the whole be blended into 
one mafs* in a due p^orikHd. 
' I'he beft compoUd are thofe which fer- 
ment the qiiickeft, arid are generally mixed 
With manure. Though we call all dreffing 
by the name of manure^ we know there are 
various kind^, the choice xxf which for pam 
rieular lands and purpofes ftiews the fkill of 
the hufbandman. Bones, dung, chalk, limey 
marl, clay, fand, bark, weeds, afties, rotten-* 
wood, faw-'duft, fhelb, kelp or fea-weed, 
WtK>neki^ rkgs, and an infinite nun^bdr of 
dtheir things, ate excellent manure wheiir 
mfed with jtidgment ; but will prove as de* 
trli&etitkl to x)Ae fort of foil as they n^ be^ 
' •' beneficial 
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beqeficial wh^n propefly af)plied :to tn- 
other. ; , 

Boms jirc .good ingredients in corppofti* 
They are frequently made i|p with coaW 
aihes, or more properly cinders, which ii> 
my opinion is highly improper. Boqes are 
naturally dry, except when broken very 
green, foon aftf r the death of the animal 
they made a part ofj in which cafe the 
moifture of the marrow is Ifeft to caufe a 
fermentation forn (hort tinw: but tbofc 
which have undergone a longbpiling tP 
cxtrad every particle qf oil, di^ef confi- 
derably in richi^efs from the green s^d juicy. 
Therefore, inftead of adding lo powerful a 
drier as coal-aihe« or cinders, which muft 
counteract the cSeGt intended, fomethiog 
moift fliould be applied to form a compoft 
and promote fermentation. I am of opi- 
nioij, that, were bone-manurc; thrown into 
the refervoir in' the fold^yard, antd well 
mixed with earth, HubU^ or any fych re- 
fufe, the bones would abforb the riqh j^iceB, 
and recover the virtu? they had been de- 
prived of ^y boiling. This method ^sjegfis 

more 
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more rs^lonal to me, than fortniBg a com* 
poft of dry bones, dry afhes or cinders, poor 
ramel, or dead earth, fuch as is generally 
ufed for the purpofe. For, of all the com- 
poftsl have yet tried, I have invariably found 
that the more hearty the materials ufed, the 
better has been the compoft, the greater 
the benefit the land has received, and of 
courfe the more abundant the crop. Be- 
iides, the above treatment would prevent 
the dogs, crows, &c from carrying the 
bones off the land. 

I have tried the effedis of a compoft 
tempered with bone-manure on different 
foils, and found it profper beft on a moift 
foil. I laid fome compoft of this kind on 
a piece of land that had been ploughed and 
fdwn with corn for fome years, and which 
I had never known produce the feed again. 
This piece was a pan, or hollow, in the 
middle of a ploughed field, which had never 
been drained. 1 followed my predeccffor s 
method for three years, did exaSly like him, 
ploughed, fowed, &c.-— but reaped nothing ! 
Tired of this fruitlefs cxpence, t fet about 

draining 
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draining the field, and manured the whole 
with bone-compoft ; and the fpot which un- 
ril then had been fo very unprofitable bore 
a better crop than any other. One part of 
the field lay high and dry, and always ufed 
to bear the beft crop, but the bone-compoft 
had no great e£Fe£k on this dry part ; for it 
was by far the leaft produdive according 
to its quality* The bones were mixed, 
according to the ufiial method, with coaU 
afhes, and fpread equally over the whole 
field — a convincing proof that compoft £o 
made is not proper for dry land. 

I laft year had a quantity of bones broketi 
and mixed with good earth, and laid it on 
a piece of nioift land. A very good crop 
enfued. I made fome experiments two 
years fince on a piece of grafs-land, with a 
compoft made of bones and coal-afties with* 
out any other mixtiu-e whatever. This 
was thrown on at the rate of fixty bufheU 
per acre. On another part of the fame 
clofe noting but coal-afhes were ftrewed | 
on another, manure or wharp out of a 
pond ; and on another, fooie ftufF collected 

from 
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from a fold-syardv pig-fold, &c. From xhfit 
above difierent dreffings there appeared great 
^ifier?nce : the coal-aihes were by far the 
bed ; the ftuff from the fold-yard, pig- 
fold, &c. was the fecoad beft ; the bones 
and aflxes were third ; and the wharp frotp 
the ppnd^ the worft of all. The above ma-; 
cures were all of them of little fervicc the 
firft year : but the fecond year they pro-^ 
duced a very great crop, the beft and longeft 
natural graf§ I ever faw. Th,e bents were 
continued heads four feet high, and the 
under-grafs was iat leaft three feet, but not 
quite fo thick fet at bottom as I expedtd. 
Jhe dreffing having been laid Cfa thicks ar>4. 
a very great flood coming foop after^ thqi 
crop was rather thia the. firft yiean. The 
afbes this third year ftill keep the leatj, ^a 
does the ftuff from the fold-yard the fecond, 
j^laee. Laft year the eddifh was Ihort allj 
oyer the field, owing to the grafs ftandlng- 
too long before it was cut, %s therfeafi^Ur 
bad proved, fo rainy. Letting grafs ftand; 
Qver long^ without mowing is certain/to- inf^, 
poveriflx the enfuioR ed4i(hr. 

6 I faw 
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I faw an experiment tried on x meaclow. 
Every other land had been mahured trith 
horfe-dung^ compoil:, and with bone*com«- 
poft, alternately : this had been done fir 
years. The meadow was regularly mowA 
every year : the ^ddifli was on the land 
when I faw it ; and where the bone-com?- 
poft had been laid, the crop had been, for 
the laft two years, by far the moft abun^- 
daot, and the after-grafs was moft lux- 
uriant. The foil ia a poor cold clay : and 
for fuch foil bones are the moft nourifhing 
of any thing, except coal-aflies. 

My own land, on which I tried the ex- 
periments before mentioned, was d poor 
wharp, and was in fome parts wet and 
poachy, and in others very dry : the com^ 
poft was laid acrofs the land, which was 
ridge and furrow. The manure taken out 
of the pond-was found to anfwer beft upon 
the ridges — an additional proof of that 
kind of dreffing not being proper for wet 
cold foils. But it will fuit gravel, fand, or 
any light dry foil. — All the bones I made 
ufe of were horfe-bones, not bbiled, but 

Vol. 11. E frefh, 
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£te(hf and of cbtirfe abounding witli oil, 
which caufed a ftrong fermentatioo. I had 
per acre I fcventy bu(hels of thcfe bones 
mixed to a compoft of four cart-loads per 
acre. 

Every family fhould have a particular 
phce fet apart to receive hones?, as it is a 
pity to wafte fuch good and profitable ma-- 
nure. Every bone which goes^ from the 
table fhould be collefted in fuch receptacle : 
fiih-bones moft particularly ; for I am of 
opinion they are preferable to any. Bones 
are fold at various prices in different places. 
For the purpofe of breaking them, the 
power of the threlhing-machine, heretofore 
mentioned, might be applied to turn tw© 
rollers with teeth,— If no horfe-machine 
can be procured, it is very eafy to ertO: an 
engine fomething fimilar to that ufed for 
driving piles for the foundations of bridges, 
buildings, &c. which may be worked by 
men j or it may be contrived, by means of 
a roller or windlafs turned by a winch, to 
be worked by a fingle man ; the rope being 
threaded through a pair of blocks or pulleys^ 

and 
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and the rammer xiiicharging itfelf when at- 
a proper height. There is fcarce any mill- 
Wright but knows how to ered fuch ma- 
chines at a fmall expehcc, without my giv- 
ing a dcfcription of what is very common. 
But if you are in want of means to. employ, 
your men in bad weather, there is a more 
limple Qiethod ftill, by fattening blocks or! 
pulleys to' a ftrong beam^ and by. i^ain 
force drawing up a heavy weight, which ) 
you fuddenly let fall upon the bones to: 
criifli them. This would be pretty play, 
as diverting as bell-ringing ; and it. requires 
no fciente in the performers. Six-pence 
per bufliel is given to the breaker : the . 
poor people might do it by a hammer. 

Fiflx-blubber is another very good mate- 
rial for a compoft. It fhould be mixed 
up with good earth, and put in the middle, 
in the fame manner as you put an apple and 
encruft it with doUgh to make a dumpling. 
When the blubber has done heating, turn 
it over upon good earth, cover it in the 
fame manner as before ; and let it lie in that 
ftate until near the time it is wanted* The 
E 2 compoft 
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compoft (hould then •. be turned over agaSi}, 
as it cannot be too well mixed and blended 
together. Some ufe «fufe of foapboilen : 
but I am not very fond of tompods fo made, 
and give the preference to the two above 
mentioned. 

Soot, pigeom-dung, and rape*duft are all 
hand-manures; but are better made into 
compofts and applied in drill hufbandry 
(as recommended in this Work) than ufed 
fingly. 

I had laft fummer the finefl: garden -cab- 
bages and early peas anywhere to be found, 
a]} grow^ing by compofl; made in the moft 
fimple manner. The cabbages vrere uni-* 
verfally allowed the beft and forwardcft c£ 
any that had been feen that feafon in the 
Doncafter gardens, whieh are by far fu- 
pcrior in lefpeft to foiL This I attributed 
to management i for the natural goodnefs 
of fome o£ thofe garden foils certainly equals 
the compoft I ufed in my drills. 
* My compoft was made from the Ihovel- 
iogs-up of the fold^yard.. I had the manure 
carried out when the treather was dryj 

and. 
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and, when rain came on, I fct the men to 
coul and fliovcl every part of the bottom of 
the fold, and likewife every part where I 
thought any thing ufeful might be found. 
Amongft other things, there might be one 
cart-load of human excrement from the ne- 
ceffary. 1 had a feeding pafture, which in 
one corner produced nothing but nettles, 
docks, and other ufelefs weeds: the compoft 
was piled up in a heap on that fpot. I or- 
dered the men to dig round, and fod it about 
twelve inches thick round the fides and top, 
fo as to inclofe the infide materials with a 
perfect cruft* The manure thus inclofed, 
being moift and rich, fermented very much 
for about fourteen days. When I perceiv- 
ed that the fermentation was checked, and 
the heap grew cool, I ordered it to be re- 
moved to a place where I had prepared 
about ten loads of manure made by pigs, 
horfes, &c. during the time the firft heap 
had been fermenting. The laft-mentioned 
manure had been made by horfes and cows 
from green fodder and wheat-ftraw chop- 
ped, as before recommended, and by pigs 
E 3 in 
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in fhc fold where the manure was laid* 
There had been fome couch- grafs roots lai4 
for about three years with fome foil in them 
of a poor nature : thefe amounted to feve- 
ral loads, and we incrufted the frefh ma- 
nure with the firft-mentioned compoll, in 
the fame manner as defcribed in the firfl in- 
fiance, or, as I faid above, like an apple ia 
a dumpling. Some rain fell fhprtly ^ter, 
which caufed a fecond fermentation, and a 
very ftrong one. I fuffered it to ferment 
until fcarce any fmoke or vapour could be 
perceived to arife. , I then ordered it to be 
turned over, and mixed the couch-graf§ 
roots and all together. I found the hill of 
compoft very rich: if I had not known there 
had been fuch a quantity of earth in the 
compofition, I fhould never have given ere* 
dit to any one who had aflerted the com- 
poft to have been made with fo fmall a 
ijuantity of what is termed manure. 

I had fixed my plan for fetting the cab- 
bage-plants, and intended this compoft on- 
ly for them, and for one acre of forward 
peas. As I knew n>y quantity gf manure 

did 
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did not exceed twenty loads at fiVft j that 
thelaft ten loads added, if fairly rotted down, 
could not be eftimated at more than five 
loads ; and that the firft manure, by being 
(hoveled, muft have accumulated fome fmall 
portion of earth ; I was furprifed, when 
the hill was turned over, to find near four- 
fcore cart-loads of compoft by meafure-^ 
ment — a proportion of upv^ards of three 
loads of foil to one of manure. I began to 
fear I had been too liberal of earth, and too 
fparing of manure, and that my cabbages 
would fufFer for it. The land I intended 
to plant them upon being poor foil, and 
having had a crop of potatoes, a crop off 
wheat, and then a crop of oats, I was very 
certain that without affiftance it would not 
bring a cabbage to perfection, efpecially in 
winter. Therefore I knew all muft de- 
pend upon the compoft. 

As foon as the oats were mown, I had 
them moved from the land, and half an acre 
ploughed two days after. The half acre 
was then harrowed, and the rubbifh raked 
off: it was then ploughed a fecond time, 
E 4 harrowed 
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harrowed and raked, and the rubbifli carried 
off. Drills were made for eight rows, I 
then put in the compoft, and covered it up 
with foil. In each drill I fet four hun- 
dred plants. The weather being very dry, 
I did not much like my profped:; as I 
thought the compoft would lofe its virtue. 
At this time, my plants in the feed^bed be^ 
ing forward, tliey wanted thinning very 
much, and every thing appeared to be go- 
ing wrong. In a week after, however, there 
was a fall of rain; the cabbages fet, took 
root and grew furprifmgly well : but to my 
great mortification oats came up thicker by 
four to one than ever they were fown. And 
what was ftill more aftonifhing, the oats 
which then made their appearance were 
Tartarian oats, a fort which do not fhell half 
fo much as fome other kinds. I could not, 
when my oats were mown, perceive the 
fmalleft lofs, nor were they over-ripe. This 
circumftance made me ruminate upon the 
great lofs there muft be fuftained when 
oats appear, as is frequently the cafe, thicker 
pn the land after cutting than when they 

4 firft 
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firft come up after fowing. When we fow 
oats, the land is feldom fufficiently pulve-' 
rized to receive the feed in a proper man^ 
ner; confequently, there muft be more 
fown than rieceflary if it were depofited as 
it ought to be, fo that every feed that is 
fown fhould vegetate. This land having 
been fown, when in wheat, with rye-grafs, 
was ten times thicker with rye-grafs than 
with oats : on the whole, that part was a 
complete fward. This land having fuch 
numbers of different plants to feed, I feared 
my cabbages would thrive but poorly: but 
they did not receive the leaft injury. The 
land was hoed as foon as the cabbages would 
admit. 

Through the whole of this Work I have 
repeatedly endeavoured to convince the 
farmer, that with proper management he 
need not be under the neceflity of buying 
manure ; for every farm will raife fully fuf- 
ficient of itfelf. As an additional proof, I 
will now enumerate the different crops raif- 
ed by the afliftance of the twenty loads of 
dung before mentioned, and will likewlfe 

fet 
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fet down the number of acres. The reader 
will recoiled that the twenty loads of dung 
were manufadtured, including the addition 
of the horfe, cow, and pig dung (which I 
cftimate when rotten at five loads), into 
eighty loads of compoft. 

Firft, half an acre of cabbages i6 loads 
Second, half ditto ditto i ? 

Third, half ditto ditto 8 

36 Iqads 

Finding fo muph of the compoft left on 
hand, and being alfo in pofleflion of more 
manure than could poffibly be wanting for 
i^y rotation of other crops, I determined to 
try a new experiment on fix aeries, which 
were intended for oats the next feafoa, and 
which had that year produced wheat. I 
cleared ^he wheat ftubble, and made a com- 
plete fallow of the fix acres. I laid on 
them thirty-fix loads of my compoft, and 
fowed them again with wheat; for I always 
was of opinion that land ^ould bear good 

crops 
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crops of wheat for fucceffive years, if well* 
manured, and kept clean of weeds and rub-* 
blfli. A good crop was produced where 
this compoft was laid. This fort of cropping,* 
however, I rnuch difapprovc of, except for 
experiment's fake. One acre of early peas 
had of this compoft fix loads ; and one halfi 
acre of pearl peas three loads. The account 
will then ftand as follows : 

Loads of compoft to cabbages 36 f 

Ditto of ditto to wheat. 36 » 

Ditto of ditto to peas g 

Total loads 81 

So that there was a difference of only one 
load between my eftimate by admeafurement, 
and the loads actually carted of it for ufe 
upon nine acres of land. Upon three of 
thefe acres, fo drilled ar\d managed, there 
was a moft abundant crop. I do believe, 
that in the whole kingdom there were not 
to be found on the fame quantity of land 
fo great a number of cabbages equal in 
' weight. 
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iveight, and fo foon ready to cilt ; nor of 
peas that yielded fuch great meafure, and 
that came to perfeiflion fo early. This fer- 
tility is greatly to be attributed to the ufe of 
my compoft, and is fufficient, one would 
imagine, to ftimulate the intelligent and 
cnterprifmg farmer to follow my method 
in coUeSing materials for making a com- 
poft fo fimple and valuable, and not to fuf- 
fer in future (as now is the cafe) the manure 
to lie until by exhalation it is deprived of 
the fineft parts, and drained of the bcft 
juices, to the lofs of more than half the 
value. 

It may be objected by fome who are bi- 
goted to old cuftoms, and enemies to all 
improvements, " that every man has not a 
foil rich enough to mix with manure in or- 
der to form the compoft above mentioned/* 
Such a cafe can feldom happen : but we 
will fuppofe it. The farmer then, who has 
no other than very poor foil, fhould let the 
bottom of the fold-yard be covered with it, fo 
that the juices of all the dung and muck may 

drain 
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drain into the mould : and he will find, 
when he comes lo work this fame mould 
up in the manner before defcribed, that 
he wilt have a good compoft, and in as great 
plenty as the farm may require. 

I am of opinion that, where the land is 
defigned for turnips, fix loads of fuch com- 
poft put in the drills as before mentioned, 
would produce as good a crop as double that 
quantity of dung made ufe of according to 
the old method. 

My gardener dug up fome narrow grai»-^ 
plats, wheeled them on a heap, and mixed 
a fmall part of manure with them for the 
ufe of the garden. I obferved there was at 
lead four times as much of the fward as of 
the dung. I took particular notice of his 
crops the next feafon, and found them bet- 
ter and more regular than when he ufed 
manure alone. 

The frequent turning of manure prevents 
the efie^ intended ; as it deflroys fermen- 
tation. Manure ought never to be turned, 
except for the purpofe of mixing it with 

other 
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ojTier ingredients to form a conapoft. • The 
incrufting ftrong. manure in the: manner be- 
fore diredied, with a layer of mould at tlic 
bottom, by way of under-cruft, to receive 
the moifture that muft inevitably drain from 
it, is the beft method I know of to prevent 
unneceflary exhalation, to increafe ferriien- 
tatiori, and to render a compoft Ipeedily fit 
for ufe. 

1 have made repeated trials of lim6 in fe- 
veral compofts, but t never found it add to 
the burthen of the produce. On the con- 
trary, I have the ftrongeft reafons to fuppoiJ? 
that lime has been the occafion of confidera- 
ble failures, where from every circumftaiicc 
the crop might have been expelled to turn 
otrt abundant. As compofts are to fupply 
the plaee of manure, lime fhould not be 
added in great quantities as an ingredient ; 
for lime is of a binding nature, and adds 
weight to light foils. But in the drill huf- 
handry, compofts made as here direded vrill 
be found much preferable. By putting the 
cpmpoft in a drill fix inches wide at the top, 
and perhaps four inches at the bottom, and 

allowing 
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allowing thirty-two loads to one acre^ the 
compoft being folded up in the manner de- 
fcribcd, the plants, though ftanding in a 
poor field, have a rich foil to feed on and 
grow^ in, like a fat horfe in a poor pafture, 
but plentifully fed with corn. 

The different things ufed in agriculture 
under the general name of manure^ differ ef- 
fentially in their nature, and almoftas much 
as to the proper time for ufing them. For 
inftajice : if, to make bone-manure, the 
bones of a horfe be ground within oneJ 
month after his death, and then the bones' 
of another which has been dead twelve 
years — (this I have known to be the cafe) 
can any one fuppofc the old dry bones ca]f)a- 
hle of rendering the fame fervice as thofe 
which are green, and confequently replete 
with oil ? Or can bones which have been 
boiled for the exprefs purpofe of extracting 
all the oil be equally ufeful with thofe 
which abound in juices ? May not this dif- 
ference in refpe£t to the ftate of the bones 
be often the caufe of the difference in opinion 
eonccrning their ufe ? One farmer will ex- 
tol 
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tol thc.ufe of bones, another will depfeclite 
them fo far as to fay they are good fcnr no- 
thing. This comparifon will hold good in 
refped to the compoft I have recommend* 
ed. The manure mud be ftiU of fap and 
juices, and of a ftrong quiality^ and worked 
up in a proper time, fo as not to lofe the vir- 
tue poflefled ; or it will be as incffe£tual at 
dry bones broken. Any man who under- 
ftands brewing will comprehend what is 
meant by evaporation and exhalation, and 
will tell you that either may be carried fo far 
as to difcharge all humidity, and leave only 
a dry and almoft ufelefs lump behind. 

Lime differs fo much in quality, that I 
will not pretend to fay it can never bemix-« 
cd to advantage in any compoft : but I can 
fay that I never found it anfwer. There 
is one general rule, however, that I recom- 
mend to the farmer : If he can by attention 
and art procure manure upon his own farm, 
not to fpend both his money and tim^ in 
feeking it far from home. If the value of 
ftraw, when eaten by cattle, and the dung 
made into compoft, were confidered, it 

would 
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would be nearly as dear as hay. He who 
fells the whole of the produce from his 
farm, is as fooliih as the boy in the fable 
who killed his goofe to get the golden eggs 
at once. Great goingS'-out mujl Jmve great 
xomings-iru This is an old adage, well un- 
derftood : and if the farmer does not re- 
pfleniih with manure, he will fooa find his 
land decreafe in produce. 

SECTION LIV. 

Opinion on Water-Meadows^ founded on jEIv- 
periments. Nouri/hing Manure left by the 
Sediment. 

IMPROVING, by means of water, fuch 
land as by nature is formed to receive that 
benefit, is a good and cheap method. But, 
when land lies a little above the level of the 
water, or, being of an uneven furface, part 
hillocks, part holes, muft be levelled by the 
fpade, or even by the plough, it will fre- 
quently be found not only expenfive but 
> Vol. II. F detrimental. 
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detrimental. I6r, in levellmg, the hillocks 
arc robbed of the bfeftfdil, a fuperfluity of 
which is ihrowti In to fill the holes : and it 
mull require a confidef able length of tiine 
before the water can depofit 'a fufficlent 
quantity of fedinient to be diftribiited equal- 
ly, and of a proper thicknefs/over all the 
tatid, fo as to aSbrd nutriment to ufeful 
plants upon thofe fpots v^hich frcMh their 
elevation had been left barren. I think the 
method I mentioned before, under the head 
Surface and Under- Draining, Sedion LL 
p. 13, much more likely to anfwer the pur- 
pofe,provided you have a fpring orrefervoi r 
on a neighbouring hill. By means of drains 
properly managed, you may convey w*ater 
when and where you wilK Some meadows 
are more fufceptibJe of improvement by 
thefe means than by any other : and yotir 
compoft may beufed to more advantage elfe- 
wherc than on them ; for, if they are liable 
to l)e overflowed, the manure is frequently 
carried away and loft; or a very heavy rain> 
by coming down in torrents from the hills, 
may occafion the fame mifchief. Regular- 

7 I7 
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ly and gently watering by means of drains 
has none of the above inconveniences, as 
what fediment is left clings to the roots of 
the grafs like glue, and cannot be eafily re- 
moved. It doefs not require a great weight 
of water to nourllh meadows, but a con- 
ftant and eafy fucceffion. 

The fifft water-meadow I faw was at 
Diihley, at the late Mr. Bakewell's. The 
operation Was performed on a very poor 
piece of land, *which had been nearly over- 
grown with rufhes. Mr. Bakeweli told me 
the rufhes had been killed by the water: but 
I am apt to' think their extermination (hould 
be attribilted to the frequent cutting them, 
and letting in the water j for, being fo fiill 
of pith, they Would contain a great quanti- 
ty of water ; and, the froft coming upon 
them in that condition, they muft Inevita- 
bly perifli. To cut ruflies is one means of 
deftroying them, if done late in thefeafon, 
fo as to leave the pith open in the winter. 
Cattle were feeding, in the fummer, on the 
grifs of this water-meadow, to the greatpro- 
fit of the owner. They were very ^ fat, and 
F 2 wejt 
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were the fir ft I had ever feen ftall-fcd in 
fummen 

All land intended to be converted into 
water-meadow fhould be particularly well 
under-drained before any water is let on it j 
as the under-drains will be of infinite ufe, 
ading like a ftrainer, by drawing the fuper- 
fluous water from the furface, and leaving 
the fediment behind, Thisy furface or top- 
drains would not do efFe£tually, 

When I returned from Pifliley, I tried 
this improvement upon fome land of my 
own ; but found that the quantity of water 
1 was mafter of was infufficient, and that it 
was better applied in the fold-yard, where 
it was received in a refervoir for the purpofe 
of forming a compoft, as already men- 
tioned. 

Upon the whole,, artificial watering of 
meadows is a mpft excellent improvement : 
it. robs no dunghill, but railes one for the 
benefit of other lands. For, if a farmer can 
water ten acres of land, cut the grafs and 
ufe it either in ftall or fold-feeding, he might 
keep perhaps forty beafts ; and, by working 
4 the 
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the manure made by them into a compoft, 
and applying that compoft to other lands, 
he might either have a great deal more hay 
for the winter, or feed more cattle in the 
fummen 



S E C T I O N LV, 

On Pigeons^ and the bejl Method of treating 
them. 

DOVECOTS ought to be built fo fpa- 
cious that the pigeons may with eafe and 
comfort to themfelves fly about within 
them, and that, if any thing alarm them 
from without, they may readily efcape. 
If a dovecot be high, and narrow within, 
pigeons will diflike going to the bottom: 
I- have known, when young pigeons have 
tumbled out of the neft, that the old ones 
have fuffered them to ftarve rather than go 
to the bottom to feed them. I had a fummcr- 
houfe in my garden, which I converted into 
a dovecot. For fake of ornament, I raifed 

F 3 my 
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my new building a confidjerable b^ght : but 
the infide was narrow like a weU. The young 
pigeons frequently fell on the fioor^ fome 
of which were found dead with empty 
craws, others picked up alive, but half 
ftarved. No pigeons ever laid their eggs in 
the bottom holes j nor would even the young 
rood: in them« We bad a great number in 
the winter, becaufe we fed them vrell; but 
many flew away in fummer* I put in a 
floor about half way down, and they pro- 
fpered much better. 

A man,wbo bcfides exercifing other trades 
went about the country to kill rats, and had 
been employed iu that capacity by an uncle 
of mine, was engaged by a neighbouring 
gentleman to repair fome nefts in his dove- 
cot — ^the largefl; and beft I ever faw. Hav- 
ing a flrong inclination to build a cot and 
raife a flock of pigeons, and hearing of this 
famous dovecot, I went with the rat-catcher 
to view ir. The nefts were all made of fmall 
wickers, like baiket-work. Though this 
was quite a new method to me, I could very 
eafily conceive it wa^ the beft I had feen : 

the 
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the pigeon in a wild ftate makes her neft 
fo ; and he will not err much who obferves 
and takes nature for his guide* Howeyfsr, 
as this method was e^cpenlive, I varied fron;^ 
the plan, and made mine of clay and laths. 
I did not inclofe it in front, becaufe I thea 
thought (what I am now convinced is true) 
that pigeons like to be more at liberty than 
the common form of dovecots allows. 
The one I examined was in the mid4ie of 
a town, and in the centre of the mQft popu- 
lous ftreet. I was amazed the number of 
people almoft continually near the place did 
not difturb the pigeons fo much as to make 
them forfake their habitation, efpecially as 
a blackfmith's fhop was fituated clofe to it : 
but my guide, the rat-catcher, told me that 
pigeons delighted in noife and company, 
and that, if they left the cot, he knew how 
to fetch them back again. I thought he 
dealt a little too much in the wonderful. 
He advifed me not to (lock the dovecot un- 
til the latter end of the year with the har- 
yeil flight ; as pigeons bred at that time are 
the ftouteft for the winter. I followed his 
F 4 advice. 
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advice, and in the proper feafon colonifed 
it with four dozen of pigeons, and kept 
them inclofed for fome time; but when 
they were let out, they all flew away in a 
few days. One or two would foipetimes 
come about the cot, but I defpaired of ever 
making them fond enough of their habita- 
tion to breed in it. 

* RecoUedting however the aflertion of the 
pigeon-conjurer, I fent for him, and he 
paid me a vifit the next day. He began by 
filling a large pot with water, and imme- 
diately threw fome ingredients which he 
took from his pocket into the water ; fet 
the whole on the fire to boil, and kept flir- 
ring the ingredients about until they were 
entirely diffolved. He went with this mix* 
ture into the dove-cot, and took great pains 
to lay it on with a painter's brulh both in 
and outfide the holes. He then got a ladder, 
and in the fame manner wafhed over the 
loover, or aperture where the pigeons enter, 
with the fame mixture. In fpite of the af- 
"furances given me' by the operator that my 
pigeons would return, and perhaps with 

additional 
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additional company, I did not place implicit 
faith in his predidlions, and could not avoid 
expreffing fome doubts of the attra£ting 
power of his noftrum. But he confented 
to flop until the next day, when the pi- 
geons were to make their appearance ; upon 
the terms, *' No pigeons, no pay/' About 
eleven o'clock a fingle pigeon came, and 
about three the fame day all my emigrants 
returned. My flock foon grew numerous, 
and they never after forfook the cot. A 
moft extraordinary good one it foon proved, 
with the afliftance of a colony of ftrangers, 
who had been enticed to take up their re- 
fidence by the fafcinating accommodations 
provided by my rat-catcher. 

I could not pl"evail upon the man to diC- 
clofe his fecrct, or I would here give the 
recipe for the public good : but the prin- 
cipal ingredients were undoubtedly fait 
and afa-foetida. However, as he had con- 
vinced me of his Ikill in pigeons, I liftened 
carefully to his inftruftions concerning the 
management of them. He advifed me 
never to go into a dovecot later than mid- 
day, 
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day, but as early in a morning, as conve«, 
nient. Whatever repairs are neceflary, 
either to the building or to the nefts^ ihould 
be done before noon : for, if you difturb 
the pigeons in the afternoon, they will not 
reft contentedly the whole night *^ and the 
greateft part perh^s will not enter the cot 
until the next day, but will fit moping on 
the ground ; and if in breeding-time, either 
a number of eggs may be fpoiled, or fereral 
young ones ftarved to death* He likewife 
cautioned me againft letting the firft flight 
fly to increafe my ftock, but to take every 
one of them ; as thefe will come in what is 
called Benting'-tifney that is, between feed- 
time and harveft. It is then that pigeons 
are the fcarceft \ and many of the young 
would pine to death through weaknefs 
during that feafon. 

It is neceflary to give food to pigeons 
during the Benting-feafon only: but it 
feould be done by three or four oMock in 
the morning ; for they rife early. If you 
fcrve them much later, they will keep ho- 
vering about home, and be prevented taking, 

their 
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their neceflary exercife. If you feed them 
the year round, they will not breed near fo 
well ^s if forced to feck their own food ; 
for they pick up in the fields what is pleafant 
and healthy to them, and from the begin- 
ning of harveft to the end of feed*time they 
find plenty. 

At the latter end of every flight be czrc^ 
ful to deftroy all thofe eggs which were not 
laid in proper time. The proper time for 
the fpring-fligbt is in April and May* 
After the harveft flight, cold weather begins 
to come on, which injures the old pigeon 
much if {he fits late ; and the young will 
be good for nothing, if hatched* A warm 
fituation fuits pigeons the beft. 

It is very neceflfary to pay attetition to 
cleanlinefs in the management of a dove* 
cot. Before breeding-time the holes ought 
to be carefully examined and cleaned ; for 
if any of the young die in the holes in 
fummer, maggots are foon bred in them : 
they become putrid, and emit a difagreeable 
and unwholefome ftench, very injurious td 
the inhabitants of the dovecot. Pigeons 

are 
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are tenacious of their nefts, as appears from 
the condud of the wood-pigeon, which 
'^yiIl breed for years in the fame tree, and 
the mother forfakes hera with regret : but, 
unable to endure the filth and flench of 
her dead offspring, fhe is obliged to quit the. 
eggs fhe has laid for a fecond brood ; and, 
the prime of the feafon is lofl. Every 
fumi^er, immediately after the firfl flight, 
the nefts fhould be all cleaned out, and 
the dung totally taken away, as it breeds 
filth. But remember to do this bufmefs 
early in the morning. You ought likewifc 
to deftroy the remaining eggs, and make a 
perfedly clean habitation for the harvefl^ 
flight. 

Pigeons are profitable and ufeful. Al- 
though they be fuppofed to do much mif^ 
chief in feed- time and harveft, I contend 
that the farmer is a gainer by them, and re- 
peat my affertion that they are both profit- 
able and ufeful. They make an extraor- 
dinarily good manure, which, if worked up 
jRto a comport, inflead of being ufed in the 
prefent floyenly way, would beof flUl more 

value. 
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value,' Pigeons, like many other animals, 
are more produ£live from the breeds being 
crofled. I put a few tame pigeons into a 
dovecot ; and the confequence was, that I 
had a more early and a more numerous 
hatch of young than any of my neigh- 
bours. 

In general, a dovecot has treble thp 
number of holes that are ufed- I took oflf 
the roof from one of mine, and put a new 
one on without; doing any injury to my 
pigeons : but I did not fufFer the workmen 
to work after twelve o'clock at npcn. It 
was a very low cot, but wide, with few 
holes in it. I have had fix dozen of pi- 
geons in a. morning from it. Many of 
them bred on the floor : an old -table ftood 
-in the middle of the cot, and feveral had 
. made nefts and bred upon it ; which make* 
. me think it not neceflary to inclofc the 
holes in the manner fo generally pra<2ifedi' 

It is erroneous to fuppofe ftarlings de- 
ftroy pigeons' eggs, or injure a dovecot : 
they only take up room. Pigeons hfcve .a 
great antipathy to o^ls, which find,.th^r 

way 
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^ay fbmetimes into dovecots ; and theit 
is no getting rid of fo troublefome a gueft 
T)ut by deftroying him. Rats 4re tefrible 
enemies to pigeons, and will foon deftroy a 
*whole dovecot. Cats, weafelf, and fquit- 
rels will do the fame. It will be neceflary, 
therefore, to examine the dovecot once 
every week at leaft very minutely. 

SECTION LVL 

Defcription of the necejary Utenjtls in Buf 
bandry for clearing Land^ &c. 

IN the firft Sedion I defcribed the me- 
thod of fallowing land, the ufe of the 
plough, harrows, drag, a roller and coUch- 
rake. Having feen many different inftrtt- 
ments employed for the purpofe of clear- 
ing land, I find none fo effectual as the 
-plough and harrow: for a drag is nothing 
• loore than a harrow with a fcarifier m^dc 
*^by the teeth, having a kind of hoc at the 
►bottota, fo as to g«t under couch- grafsj or 

any 
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any fort of weed, and fo to pull thetn up 
inftedd of cutting them. This is an inftru- 
ment proper only to be ufed after drill- 
crops, and in fallow- land ; for, the land 
then lying in fmall ridges, and the manure 
all inclofed within them, the fcarificr, by 
g(>iog acrofs the ridges, pulverizes the 
mould, ^nd mixes the manure much better 
than the plough is capable of doing, and 
performs the work with lefs expence. In- 
deed land ought not to be ploughed after 
drill-crops until cleaned, which muft be 
^fone by the fcarifier. 

Mr. Cooke's implements for drill-huf- 
bandry are by far the moft complete of 
any I have feen. But the cleaning of land 
depends full as much on the fkiU and inte- 
grity bf the labourer, as on the choice of 
thfe implements proper for the bufinefs. 
Every thing may be expected from good 
tools in the hands of a workman ; but in 
the hands of a bungler even the beft of 
tools will produce but forry work. 

The expence of cleaning land is trifling in 
companion with a good or bad crop : and, 

if 
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if land has a drill crop every other year, as 
before recommended, a number of utenfils 
will not be found neceffary ; ploughs^ hat- 
rows, rollers, and a drag, will be fufficient* 

A drag is ufually made about feyen feet 
wide behind, and of a triangular form ; with 
aboilt 13 teeth in each of the fides, placed 
in fuch a manner as to crofs each other, 
and fattened in with fcrews at top. If you 
wi(h to make your drag into a fcarifier, the 
teeth fhould be wedged in like a coulter, as 
you mufl. have a different fet for fcarifying. 

Mr. Cooke's fcarifier, or horfe-hoe with 
teeth, is intended to fcarify between the 
rows of drilled corn. To me, howeva*, 
it appears of very little ufe, except to lighten 
the foil ; as l^ can find nothing equal to a 
plough, for the purpofe of cleaning land, 
and earthing the crop. The greateft part 
of my drills are at Jeaft two feet afundcr, 
and confequently wide enough to admit of 
a plough going between the rows. If the 
rows were nearer to one another, a fmall^r 
plough might be made to go between them. 

I have tried double- moulded or double- 

* ' breafted 
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Dreafted ploughs to earth up the rows : but 
they will not at all do in drill-hufbandry-j 
as yqn cannot humour them to the width 
of the rows^ which are fometimes a little 
wider or narrower ; and if they vary but an 
inch or two, it deftroys the efFed intended, 
as the mould cannot be regularly raifed, and 
the corn will be in fome places high, in 
feme low. A common plough will per- 
form this work to perfediion : the expence 
amounts to not more than one fhilling 
per acre, and the fervice rendered the crop 
is worth a pound at leaft per acre, exclufive 
of the advantage of cleaning the land better 
than by any other means ; for when you 
lee a weed, you may with a common 
plough go fufBciently deep, or give it what 
direction you pleafe to take it up. 

I have tried Cooke's fcarifier, and one in- 
vented by myfclf, for cleaning ftubble after 
harveft j but never found it anfwer fo well 
as the plough and harrows. 1 much ap- 
prove of Mr. Ducket's method of drilling : 
•Mr. Cooke's drill frequently delivers the 
com thicker in one place than another. 

VoL.IL G Mr. 
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Mr, Ducket's is of fo fimple a conf!rti6ll6tl 
that it may be made out of a drag ; for it is 
only having a number of mortices to put the 
fmall fharei in, (that is, double the nOniber 
of holes j) for I am of opinion that white 
com of all kinds fhould be fown not lefs 
than fix inches afunder. The thicker it 
grows upon good land, the better : there 
is nothing to be feared from fmothering it, 
as the produfl: is at the top. Crops of 
white corn are liable to break down and 
receive great damage by Wind and rain: 
but the thicker the crop, the more likely it 
is to fupport itfelf, as it will be fhorter in 
the ftraw, and a weak ftraW or ftem may 
be upheld or fupported by a neighbouring 
ftrong one. Gkx)d land will produce long 
ftraw and heavy ears j and if the corn is 
fown thin, it muft of eourfe faH to the 
ground ; and (hould heavy rains come 
when the blade is green, the ear cannot ar- 
rive at pcrfe£lton» 

There can be no doubt that com will 
thrive much better when regularly depofited 
at certain depths. Therefore^ if conkers 

made 
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pSiAe of wood were, put^ into the, drggi XP 
he ufed after the land is harrowed 2^nd,pijU 
verized, to^ mark out the diftances and th« 
depth yOju iotend your corn to be d^ofitc4 
(the quantity is eafily afcertaincd); it might 
then be fowa by the bro^d-caft^ and bu<h* 
harrowed*in. , 

This drag may be tnade into a featifiei^ 

and drill likewife if required. There muft 

be two wheels to run before it, and a pair 

of fUIte behind for a man to fteady it and 

ftrike the depth of the drill. This method^ 

Or the drill-rollcr^ I intend ufmg itt future 

for fowing all white grain broad-^caft. But 

the land muft firil/be harrowed and drilled, 

.as above diredled. As to diftance, every 

one muft aft according to circumftances^ 

as no general rule can be obferved in that 

t€(pc€t. Poor land will aot fupport &y 

much grain as good landi therefore the 

quantity of feed*com fhould be in pfo* 

. ponion to the quality of the foil ; and to 

.make the diftances nearly four inches every 

•way is proper on moft lands. 

The R^tberham plough I prefer* As 
G z to 
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to the weight of the hairfol^^s, and the 
length of the teeth, they muft he propdr- 
tioned to the nature of the foil. Light 
foil, or fandy land, requires much lighter 
harrows and longer teeth than ftrong clay. 
AH harrows ought to have the teeth racked, 
or inclining forward ; by which means they 
cling to the land, and cut as well as harrow 
the weeds. Taken hold of by the harrow, 
the tveeds rife upwards and come to the 
*top rand the harrow does not rife at cTery 
obftruflion, but will do morefervice in lefs 
time; When your harrow is made, you muft 
obferve that the teeth all in-line one way. 

A drag with teeth fixed by wedges iii- 
flead of fcrews, to take out and put in rea- 
" dily, and fet to any depth you like, is a very 
ufeful inftrument of hufbandry. Where 
women and children are not to be had to 
rake up the weeds with a hand-rake (an 
inftrument I am very fond of-), a twitch- 
'rake will be ufeful. It is gcnerafly made 
with two heads about feven feet long, hav- 
ing in each head two rows of teeth fcvtfn 
^ inches long, twenty^-four in the hinder, 
'*' andi 
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and feventeeii in the fore-he^d. The heads 
are placed about eighteep inches afunder, 
and are in fubftance about two inches 
fquare ; but if made round, they will l?e bet- 
ter^ There are a pair of fhafts for the horfe 
to draw by, and a pair, of ftilts by which 
the man who follows rji^y dired it. The 
drag is feven feet ; the hind bull has feven 
teeth twelve inches long ; the next bull is fix 
feet two inches long, with fix teeth twelve 
inches long. The tgeth arp made rounds 
with a fmay turn at the bottom, aj;d 
ihaped like a bit of a hoe, to prevent 
the weed^ from flipping at bottom, and to 
caufe them to rife to the top of the land. 
The two bounds are coupled together by 
two pieces of wood bolted upon them two 
feet four inches afunder ; and if defigaed to 
be changed into a drill, the two crofs-bars 
muft be long enough to put a pair of fhafts 
on for a horfe to draw and fteady it, and a 
pair of ftilts behind for a man to ftrike the 
depth of the drills. 

I have made trial of numbers of horfe- 
hoes and hand- hoes of different kinds to 
drill crops : but they never thoroughly an- 
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fwcrcd^ my purpdfc, My land was left 
foul ; my crops were fcanty j and I was 
vpxcd and afhamed of baring fquandered 
fo much money on the drill-fchem6, until 
I luckily hit upon the ijiethod of ufing the 
plough, as here dire^ed, and of putting the 
ijianufe into the drills, 8^c. 

The fcarificr muft be maiie fo as to cut 
the roots of couch-grafs at bottom as deep 
^s the plough goes, that they may be drawn 
by the harrows out at full length without 
breaking. Such fcarifiers arc very proper 
for thiftles, bracken, or wild oats, or almoft 
any thing but twitch. They muft be kept 
iharp, or they will rife out of the groun4 
on the leaft obftrudiiom 
- Weeds which ftrike with a tap-root arn 
not eafily cut by a blunt fcarif^er, which 
frequently trails them down and leiivda 
them growing. I have an invention for 
fuch purpofe fuperior to the plough or fca^ 
rifier. It is made of a triangular form, 
with a bpam, and two fmall wheels undw 
the beam, to run before it in the fame mari- 
per as in the Norfolk plough, There are 
three coulters with a fharp riveted uncjer 
7 Qdich, 
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each of them,, made at the point, like a 
fleam, iharp, and about fourteen inches 
wide. The coulters penetrate under the 
mould as deep as the plough, and, without 
moving the earth much, cut up thiftles, 
brackens, &c. better than any inftrument 
I have yet met with. Where fuch weeds 
are very numerous, I ufe a beam with one 
wheel, into which I put one of the couU 
ters, to cut between the rows of the drills : 
it will penetrate any depth that can be 
required. The one with three ftiares will 
with a pair of horfes do as much work in 
one day as three ploughs. It is to be ob- 
ferved, this machine will work only upon 
light land, when the fallow is well broken, 
and nearly clean of twitch. The frame of 
the drag, by changing the teeth, will do all 
thofe things. Where kitlocks grow, this 
machine will be found very ufeful ; and it 
is of fuch a fimple conftrudion that any 
perfon may make one. 

In refped to ploughs, almoft every coun- 
ty has its favourite forts, though each 
tieftgned to anfwer the fame purpofe ; but 
G4 the 
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the plough which cofts the lead money, i\ 
the lighteft to trail, and makes the beft 
work, is of moft value. In Hertfordfliire 
they ufe a very fimple plough, which does 
her work well. 

The teeth of all harrows ought to be put 
\n with nuts and fcrews to fatten them in 
the bound, fo that when they want fharpin^ 
they may be taken out and replaced without 
injuring it. 

The coulters for the drill, if made of 
wood, fhould be of a triangular form at 
the part which goes into the land. To 
make the drills to depofit the corn in, the 
width muft be fuch as will leave a propef 
fpace for the corn to fall in : this depends 
muQh upon the quality of the foil, and the 
depth the corn is intended to be depofited. 
Coulters made of iron are beft, as wood is 
?ipt to clog and impede the operation. They 
fhould be of a triangular form, with fharp 
fides towards the horfes, and have a point 
like a fmall plough-lhare. 

In fliort, the implements of hufbandry 
are fo fimple, and in fo general ufe, it is 

almoi^ 
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almoft uniieceirary to defcnbe them« How- 
CYcr, I will fubjoin the dimenfions of thofe 
which I ufe on my own farm. 

Small Harrov}i. 

F. L 
5 bounds oji each half-harrow, length 

of each - - * -40 

5 teeth in each bound— length of teeth o 10 
Width of harrow - - - a 6 

3 fldts and i cap to each half-harrow. 

Large Harrows. 

4 bounds on each half-harrow> in 
length - - - -50 

6 teeth in each bound— length of teeth on 
Width ..... 3 2 
3 flots and i cap to each half-harrow. 

N. B. Thefe harrows are hung together 
by crooks and yartvials at a proper diftance. 
The harrow-teeth are fattened in the bounds 
with nuts and fcrews — by far the beft me- 
thod. 

I Rotherham 
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Rotberham Phu^ of the SeolcbMih, 



Length of beam 


•? 


6 


» 


ofmits 


- 


6 


O 


Height of ditto 


- 


3 


o 


Piougfa-head 


• 


2 


2 


Stand-^flurc 


^ 


I 


s 


Length from beam«-point to ihare 






ditto 


IP 


I 


6 


Width of ftilta 


- 


:2- 


2 


Ditto of moiiId4>oard •- 


m~ 


1 


»i 


length of ditto 


•» 


2 


I 


Old Small Harrow. 









4 boudds eachy length of each bound 3 9 

Width^of harrow - ^ • a ,7 

6 teeth in each bound-^length of teeth o I o 
9 ilots aqd x cap* 



Parkin/or? s Scarifier^ 

1 


1 


-Length of the beani. 


- 6 p 


Width at the hind end 


- 3 10 


Width at the middle ihares - 


- 3 6 




Length 
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Length of ^achlide • -40 

Length of ftilts •* - - 4 6 

Length of the" two fhare« for thd 

hind end ^ - - 2 6 

Breadth over the broad end or 

heel of ditto ^ ^ -10 

Length of the part which fattens 
the fhafe, and prevents it mov- 
ing baci:ward - - •16 
Length of the two middle (hares 

and the one near the end - 2 4 

Breadth over the heel or broad end 1 o 
Length from heel to point of 

broad part - - - - 1 3 

* At top .of the fharp part or leg 

of the fliare , - - •03 

♦ Ajt bottom of ditto, - - • o 4 
Length 0/ the part which faftens 

the fhaje to the. wood, and pre- 
vents it movipg backward - 15 

^ 'fHeCt ^r€ ifke f4nie ia hbid end {hares. 



J '- ' 
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Parkin/on s Horft-hoe"^. 
•. . . .. . ^, F. I. 

Length qf beam r t - , 5 P 

PittQ of ftilts - - - 40 

Width of ditto r r - 2.6 

Height of ditto - - - 20 
Ditto from the foh r r 1 ^ 

Length of the rake - • 15 

Width of ditto behind - r 10 
Ditto of ditto before 7 -09 
Three teeth on the hind part, two be- 
fore — length of them - t o ^ 

Common Rotherbam Plough of heft Moh. 

Length of beam - - 6 6 

Stilts . - .61 

Stand-fhare - -19 

Width of mould-board - -10 

Length of ditto - - 2 2 

Ditto of ploughi-head - - 21 

Height of (lilts - - 2 1 1 

Length from the beam-poiftt to ^h?: 

ihare-point - - - ^7 

Width of ftilts - . 26 

** The fhare of the fame dimenfions as in the fcarifier. 

sEa 
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SECTION LVtr. 

Method of tredting'Grdztng Land in the niojf 
■ advantageous Manner : Stocking with tlj^ 
proper Stock dcctfding to the Sluality. 

THE; method of /locking . b.arren foils 
v?ith th^ affifta^ace of the plough h^sjbecu 
before laid down. All grazing land of rich 
quality ought to be flocked with flieep, 
cattle and horfes, fo that the grafs may be 
eaten clean offj for, unlefs it is regularly 
depaftured, much damage enfues. Each of 
the above three kinds of animals prefers, as 
moft palatable food, fome graffes which the 
others rejedi ; and none of them will bite 
near their own dung, though they may 
near that of others : and thus they con- 
jointly contribute to keep the pafture level, 
without niuch expence. Paftures fhould 
be kept as level as a boWling-green* both 
for ornament and ufc; for, by one part 
being left higher than another, the long 
grafs keeps increafmg in patches j and land, 

where 
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where it grows, may be confidcrcd as taken 
away from the pafturcir as the cattle will 
almoft fooncr ftarve than cat it. By leava 
mg the fort of grafies the* aaimaU refa& 
frwn year to year,, the land iftcrcafe&ia ufe* 
lefs plants, and dtminiflxes in ufeful ones $ 
as the feed of fuch plants continually drops, 
and the ufeful ones are prevented feeding 
by the cattle eating thfena* Now were 
fuch pafture mown in thofe places, it would 
^Te the ufeful plants rooih to gr6t7« It is 
always faid. 111 weeds get up qukL So 
they do : on the bed part of a field you 
will find nettles — and if fufFcrcd to grow, 
nothing elfe can ; if the nettle be dcftroyed, 
the beft grafs will fpring up. 

There are in this kingdom ail idfinltfe 
number of acres df rich knd exceHent land, 
which, from bad management, and from 
want of judgtnent iilf ftocking, become df 
no more value than a barren foiL To igno- 
rant managers a barren h of eqcral import- 
ance with the fincft loainy foiU To fee a 
piece of fine fertile latudiornh a few horfes 
on one part, a Uimp of thliUet in another, a 

bunch 
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t)iiiic& of vlgdrous Actiiei on aootkar^.and 
with a millibar of tufts of long gratfs wMch 
the horfea nevcjf meddle wU^b^ is cticrngk to 
make the tngentqut iiuidftrions bvibradmati 
(tgh with regret at the xn^fte^aodto blame 
the egregious folly of tlie occupier ! 

Were the grafs juft mentioiicd mown 
and given to the anitnals in the fold or ftatl, 
as before recommended^ they wdutd eat it, 
incrdafe the dunghill ; and thus the gnda 
ferve two good purpofee at once* When 
the tufts arc cut down, young eddifli grows 
up in the place, which all cattle will graedf- 
!y feed upon. If we foppole that one half 
of the grafs-4and is lad for want of good 
management, the farmer, by following the 
above method, will find him(elf virtually 
poffefled of double the quantity he poflef- 
fed before ; btit I can aflfure bim the pro- 
portion will be much greater. 

Thcfe inftrudions will be particularfy 
ufcfiil to tradefmen who take a paddock at 
a very high price to affift them in keeping 
a horfe, and, from want of proper manage- 
ment, fuffcr it to be overnrun with long grafs 

an4 
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and wdeds ; for; were he to have the^ gti%4 
mown and given to his horfe in theflabU 
orfold^ the fame paddock might afford him 
food the year rOund^ and perhaps tto a cow 
during the fvmmca:.— It may be faid, " A 
horfe will eat \graft a njonth fooner than it 
.'will be ready tp mow •" , That is true: but 
4f you 'dnly mow the firft y(5ar:fo much 
grafs in that field as the horfe has. prefent 
occafion for, and make hdy <)f the remainder, 
you will have fuffident to keep your horfe 
until the gr^fs is ready • — ^Another obje(9:ion 
will be made probably to this method ; ** It 
is hot fo good for a horfe's feet to remain 
in the ftable.'* There is fome weight at- 
tached to this objeftioo ; but I am inclined 
to think that great p^rt of the lamenefs 
which horfes fuffer in their fore-feet, arifes 
from the feet being kept too hot and dry. 
A horfe is never lame from that caufc,^ 
in his hind feetj which (land loweft, and 
are in the moifteft part; nor does he by 
choice ftand with his head up-hill. The 
inconveniency undoubtedly may be reme- 
died, by letting the horfe have a fmall fold 

tor 
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to run in j fo that when rain comes in the 
fummer, as the litter would be wet^ his feet 
would be moiftened. A horfe will natu- 
rally prefer a conveniency of this kind to a 
ftable; except in wet weather, when he feeks 
the ftable for fheltcr; or in very hot weather, 
when the fun and flies become troublefome. 
The tradefman by this means would always 
have his horfe ready, without the trouble of 
driving him about the field for forae time 
before he could catch him : and this bufmefs 
may be done in many inftances by the 
tradefman's apprentice, without the expence 
of keeping a fervant; or if done by the 
mafter himfelf, it would be exercife to keep 
him from growing fat. 

In fuch grazing land as is intended for 
the purpofe of feeding cattle, a few fheep 
are abfolutely neceflfary to eat up the weeds. 
If any part of the pafture be getting into 
bents, or higher grafs than it ought to be, 
and the animals begin to neglect it, you 
muft mow it immediately, and as near the 
ground as poffible; for the clofer you cut 
down fuch coarfe parts, the fweeter and the 

Vol. II. H quicker 
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cjutfikef will the grafs fpringup iti theplicc, 
Could animale by hunger be driven to eat 
tb.e Ipng grafs, they would not fatten up-^ 
on it ; for, as the nearer the bone the fweet- 
er the flefh, fo the nearer the ground the 
fweeter the grafs t if is not fo much the 
quantity as the quality of the food that muft 
be attended to. 

It is a common complaint, that their lan4 
is good in fpring, but it goes off. Is this to 
be wondered at, when one third^ or perhaps 
one half of the field is become fo rank that 
not one animal in the pafture will bite a 
mouthful of it ? Suffer the very beft 
piece of grjafs land, entirely free from w^eds, 
to lie without either eating off the grafs, or 
mowing it ; and in a few years it will be 
over-run with weeds, have very little ufefut 
grafs in it, and in fad be little better than? 
rubbifh^- 
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SECTION LVIIL 

Method of tYeatlng Meadow-land^ and kar-^ 
veJHng Hay. 

THROUGHOUT this Work the reader 
will find many ipfl:ju€J:iops refpeding thp 
treatment of meadow-land, and they may 
iall be reducied within a very fhort conipafs; 
roinuripg, watering, and cleaning. If the 
occupier will pay proper attention to thefc 
three article^, He need not be in fear of t 
fcanty crop^ 

To (hew what bad management it is to 
deal out manure with a fparing hand — wc 
will fuppofe a farmer takes a load of hay to 
market, and brings no manure back. For 
the hay he receives four pounds, the pro-.- 
duce we will fay of one acre of land, for 
which he pays thirty fhil lings yearly rent* 
The next year, to his mortification, he 
finds a decreafe in the quantity of the pro-» 
duce, and may think himfelf well oflTif he 
fxperieacea a lofs of five fhiUings only, and 
H 2 receives 
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receives threepounds fifteen fhillings, inftead 
of four pounds. The fucceeding year there 
is again a further defalcation, and the 
weight .of hay probably finks to half a. ton 
per acre, for which he receives forty (hillings 
in cafh. But his rent is invariable : that 
continues at the old ftandard of thirty fhil- 
lirigS, and leaves cmly a defpicable ptofit to 
maintain his family, pay taxes, mowing, 
making, &c. 

We will now try another method off 
treating this land. Inftead of mowing It 
for hay, and felling the produce, we will 
calculate what can be made by milch-cowS, 
or by feeding cattle. From the price we 
allow for the land, and likewife for the hay, 
we muft fuppofe the fituation pitched upoa 
to be near a good market ; and from milk-^ 
ing cows^ making butter, and fattening 
Calves, muft we derive our profit. Amongft 
the various ufes to which the milk may be 
applied, that of fattening calves is perhaps 
the moft profitable : a calfj if properly ma- 
naged, will pay five fliillings per week foi? 
his keep^ If you make but five pounds of 

butter 
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butter weekly, you receive five fhilHngs; 
and there will remain milk and butter-milk 
to fatten a pig, which will pay one fhilling 
per week more. In fummer cheefe may 
be made, and the profit will be nearly on a 
par with that on butter ; for the whey may 
be appropriated to the feeding of pigs, 
though it may eafily be conceived not to 
be fo nutritive as milk. We will allow two 
tons of hay for the keep of a cow for twen- 
ty-five weeks, and that two tons of hay 
would fell for eight pounds. The cow 
earns per week fix (hillings, which amounts 
to feven pounds ten {hillings; and for the hay 
fhe has 6aten (he will give back two Ipads 
of manure, the value of which, at five ihilr 
lings per load, added to the feven pounds 
ten fhillings, makes a complete balance to 
the price of the two tons of hay. One man 
may very well look after a fcore of cows : 
his wages will be nine {hillings per week, 
which is not quite five-pence halfpenny 
per cow. But, not to be over nice, we will 
throw afide the fradions, and reckon the 
expence at fix-ptnce per cow per week ; 
H 3 an4 
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and allow the man ten fhillings wages, the 
proportion of which to each cow will be 
twelve fhillings and fix-pencefor the twenty- 
five weeks. On the other hand, the cutting 
and truffing the hay is worth two ihilUng^ 
and fix-pence per ton ; and the carryingt o 
market is worth ten {hillings. The expences^ 
therefore, on two tons of hay will be twenty- 
five fhillings, fuppofing it fold: but ifufed 
on the farm in keeping a cow, the expence 
on the fame quantity of hay will be only 
half a crown per ton — fq that there is a clear 
faving of ten fhillings per ton by eating the 
hay at home. But fuch faying is Imall when 
compared with the profit arifing from the 
pianure, by making it into a compoft as be- 
fore direded. There is likewife the pig- 
mauure to be added, which may at the low-^ 
eft eftinaation be rated at five fhillings more 
in favour of confuming the prpduqe at home. 
The cow may go fix weejcs dry ; but that 
lofs will be compenfated by the calf, and 
the allowance I have made pf three pounds 
of butter for five weeks in my eftimate. 
Fattening cattle will pay as well as any 
4 ^Wngi 
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thing ; although that bufinefs may be fub- 

jeA to great variations in refpe£t to profit. 

It is no uncommon circumftance to buy in 

a bead which fhall pay eight pounds for the 

winter-feeding. To thofc who have not 

tried this method, or not been accuftomed 

to feed cattle on hay, this perhaps may feem 

incredible. But on the farm at Aby-Grange 

we had hay grew upon land that in thefe 

times is not worth more than from fix to 

ten (hillings per acre, and that hay would 

feed bulIocks^ from eighty to a hundred 

ftone weight. We fold them at from i8/. 

to 20/. each, when beef was at 4?. 6d. per 

ftone. Thefe bullocks would have from 

ten to eighteen ftone of fat, reckoning fouif- 

tcen pounds to the ftone : and I never knew 

any of them eat other food than hay which 

grew upon the poor land before mentioned, 

and which land never had any manure but 

what the cattle, horfes, &c. depofited when 

eating off the eddifti, and the greateft part 

of that was carried away for the ufe of other 

land. 

I hope I have been able to convince the 
H 4 farmer. 
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farmer, ihat, by managing his meadow-landl 
in the manner recommended, and confum- 
ing the produce at home inftead of felling 
it and impoverifhing the land,, or being un- 
der the neqeflity of purchafmg manure, b? 
will be a very confiderable gainen His bu- 
fmefs will be more compad, and confe- 
quently done with more eafe ; and he will 
have fewer horfes lo keep. 

As to harvefting hay, I muft/obferve, that 
much of our fuccefs in feeding cattle at Aby- 
Grange depended upon the hay being pro- 
perly got in, regular feeding, and properly 
ordering the cattle. In the county of Lin- 
coln hay-makers are not fo numerous as ia 
Yorkfhire. The hay made in the Yorkfhire 
method is not much fuperior to ftraw. It 
is true it retains a green colour, by fpread- 
ing after the fcythe, turning the next day, 
and then tedding up at night ; ipreading 
abroad the next day, and fo on until ready 
to cock. When firft I faw hay of this kind, 
I thought, from the fine colour and fweet 
fmell, that it would prove as good ascorn : 
but as I kept a team of horfes, they foon 

convinced 
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convinced me of my error; and T was 
obliged to purchafe corn in greater plenty, - 
or let my horfes ftarve, I was juft as m^uch 
difappointed in this hay, as in grinding cori^ 
for my working horfes. 

The method of making hay in Lincoln- 
Ihire is, after mowing, to let it lie in the 
fwath for fome days, until it gradually dies, 
and thus retains its juices. When fuffi- 
ciently dead, turn the fwath over, and the 
next day fhake it up and fpread it, give it 
as much of the fun and air as poflible, and 
then cock it. In a few days after cocking 
it will be ready to ftack. 1 have found this 
fort of hay of a more fattening nature than 
the hay made by the other mode,and incom* 
parably better for working-horfes. During 
the time I lived with my father, our hay 
was made in the above manner ; and I never 
knew us give either corn, cake, turnips, or 
cabbage to feeding cattle in the winter, and 
we had as fat oxen as any I fee in thefe 
days J which is a proof of the mode of har- 
vefting hay being a good one. There are 
indeed fome inconveniences attending the 

method : 
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method : it will be longer on the ground ; 
but then it will be in a much fafcr ftate 
when lying in the fwath, than when fprcad. 
Befides, in the Lincolnfliire method, there 
is a very great faving in the expeQce* 



SECTION LIX. 

Carriages mojt proper for Hujbandry. 

IN the choice of carriages much depends 
upon fituation ; but there is one certain rule 
which will hold good in every fituation, 
that is, that all carriages fhould be upon as 
fimple a conftrudion as poflible. 

The fewer the number of carriages a man 
keeps, the lefs his expencej for when they 
are not employed, they are continually go- 
ing to decay. Some people are fond of a 
variety of carriages to do their bufinefs with : 
but I prefer one fcrt only in farming, either 
parts or waggons ; for with either the farm- 
er may do all that is r^eceflary — he may 

csirry 
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carry his hay, his corn and manure with 
the fame carriage. 

Carts are beyond doubt the cheapeft and 
the bed kind of carriages, and may be ufed 
in almoft any fitnation. In a flat country 
they are preferable to any kind : in a hilly 
country, fome objeftion may be made to 
them when loaded high ; for, going either up 
hill or down, they are both troublcfome and 
dangerous. But in the mod mountainous 
countries they are under theneceflSty of uling 
them, becaufe no other carriage can fo 
leafily be dragged up hilts. 

A cart requires lefs power to draw it than 
a waggon, and, if properly made, will carry 
top- load fuflicient of hay, corn, &c. : but 
in general carts are badly conftrucked. The 
body of a cart ihould be made as wide as the 
wheels will admit of ; by which means the 
(ides may be kept fo much the lower, and 
the body notwithftanding hold the full quan- 
tity, befides being by fo much the ftronger. 
The fides ftiould not be upright, but flying 
out gradually towards the top : and when 
fide-boarda are added, you may, by putting 

them 
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them on, increafe the fize of your cart at 
pleafure. This method is pradifed by the 
cowkeepers in the vicinity of London, who 
enlarge their carts fo as to carry double loads 
lipon occafion ; and it furely is the bell pof^ 
fible means of making a cart carry a great 
burthen in a fmall compafs. By the fpread- 
ing of the cart at top (or (helving, as fome 
call it) the top-load lies more fnug and fteady. 
The wheels of a cart for hufbandry fhould 
be low ; for then it will be eafier to fill ir. * 
The low wheels are not only the cheapeft, 
but they are the ftrongeft and moft laft-^ 
ing. 

Although a cart carry lefs in quantity at 
one time than a waggon, I am of opinion 
that more work may be done in a given 
time with the fame number of men and 
horfes by carts than by waggons, in the ge- 
neral run of hufbandry bufinefs, efpecial- 
ly where the diftance is fmall between load- 
ing and unloading. I have always found 
fmall loads, to be handy, and feldom at-' 
tended by any ^misfortune in rfie Ihooting 
or tumbling out of the load. lam^ well* 
i convinced 
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convinced that carts are beft for the ufes 
of harvefting, for carrying manure, and 
in fhort^fbt the general purpofes of huf- 
bandry. 

If waggons be ufed for hufbandry, they 
fliould like wife be Conllr'uded wide and 
low; ' Manure may be carried in thefc fort 
of waggons nearly as well as in carts. Broad 
\vheels are improper for paffing and re- 
pafling upon tillage land j if , in fallow, 
they prefs all the goodnefs out of the foil, 
and make the ground fo hard as to pre- 
vent its being ploughed until wet comes. 
On grafs land, broad wheels are proper 
for all ufes. 
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SECTION LX* 

Ofratjing Foals for life in the hejl Mannen 
Ofcajiraitng Foals and othir AnimaU. 

IN raifing foals for ufe, great care muft 
be taken not to (iop their growtlj by ftartr-^ 
ing the mares, or by dinting them of a fuf- 
ficient quantity of food ; for keeping young 
Animals in a poor half-ftarved condition 
can nev^r anfwer any good purpofe to the 
breeder. The trouble of getting a ftinted foal 
fat is the lead of the inconveniences attend-* 
ing the poor keeping. A horfe is intended 
for hard labour, and is, when grown, coft* 
ly in maintaining: his conftitution there* 
fore fhould be well taken care of when 
young, by giving every poflible afliftance 
to nature. 

It is a miftaken notion of fome who pei'-^ 
fift in working the mares when the foals 
fuck ,them j for if a foal will not pay for 

the 
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tHe* fupport of its moth«r, it is not ytetth 
breeding. Foals fhould fuck till about the 
beginning of September. ; When firft wean- 
ed, they miift be kept in a convenient roomy 
boufe^ with a low rack and manger for hay 
and oats. The hay muft be very fweet and 
fine, efpecially at firft, whether it be faint- 
fbin, clover^ or meadow : but I think car- 
rots die beft of all food for foals, as they 
keep the body open, whigh is abfolutely no* 
ceflary to be done* 

Whatever may be the food you choofc 
to give the foals^ a fmall portion of corn 
muft be added, with which you will mix a 
fittle wheat bran or poll^ird j and they will 
fooi} eat and drink freely. 

When foals are kept up in winter, they 
are not to be continually immured in the 
ftable, but ought to have a grafs-clofe to 
fun Wi let the quantity of grafs be evej' 
fo fmall. There fhould be a barn or ftable 
in the clofe; and if there be a foJd before 
the ftable-door the better, as that will not 
only Ihelter the ftable, but will afford the 
foals an opportunity of eating part of their 

food 
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food abroad in fine weather, and caufetbem 
to grow hardy by taking exercife, fo necef- 
fary to the prefervation of health. A foal 
kept in the ftable cannot poflibly take fuf- 
ficient exercife, nor can he even in a fmall 
fold. 

Many ufeful animals may be treated with 
fuccefs in a manner far different from thait 
required for foals. A^horfe, to be ufeful, 
muft have adtion, although niany art bred 
aim oft without. In animals defigned for 
feeding :only, the more docile and tame they 
are,' the better: they do not ftand in need 
of exercife; for that would wafte their fleih. 
But nothing is more conducive to the health 
of man, or horfe, than exercife ; and this 
maxim will be found to apply to children 
and foals. Exercife increafes the circulation 
of the blood, ftrengthcns and invigorates 
the mufcles, promotes a regular perfpiratiot>^ 
accelerates the animal fpirits, facilitates their 
diftribution through the minuteft parts of 
the fyftem, creates an appetite, and aflifts di- 
geftion. A foal brought up in a ftable, 
would be like young mafter kept under 

the 
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the eye of hid mother in the nurfery until 
he were eight or nine years old. At the 
years of maturity horfe and man would be 
good for nothing* 

When winter is over and the grafs be^^ 
gins to growy the foab fhould be turned into 
fonse dry ground, where it is fweet and 
^ort, and where there is good wholefome 
water, that they may drink at pleafure* 
By having this attention paid to them the 
firft winter, they will no doubt thrive the 
fucceeding {umipen The following win- 
ter they may be kept in the ftable with 
not njore car?, than other horfes : but you 
may give them the fame opportunity as 
they enjoyed the firft winter, of going 
freely in and out. A young horfe ^treated 
in this manner will, when two years old, 
be as fit for work as many by different treat- 
ment are when four years old, and from 
that age will be able to do fomefthing to- 
wards paying for his keep. And if intend- 
ed for fale, he will certainly fetch a good 
price ; for he will be well grown, aftive and 
full of fpirit. 

Vol. IL I « We 
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: Wc wilJ jiow.copfeJ^r tfee'ljifferfftce ift 
pdint of 6Jqpe»«g bet.^feft goo4 2»4 bad 
kee(>}ogy wfakh wifl nettrlji make l^e tH£<r 
fcrence of a good or a bad faorfe. . The ary. 
tide of expehce will confift cbiefi]^ in the 
corn which X recommend to^ he aUoweil 
him. Reckoning fijcty weeks for the twor 
winters, at one quanerb of oat^ per dsy^ 
the tcxtal amount wiit be twenty-tix btfiheli^ 
one peck, which, at i6j. p«r qi;^iter, wHl tie 
*2l. 12 s. 6d. extra expettc<s for one Jbung 
borfe— a mere trifle when compared with 
the difference which will certainly be found 
in the value of the animah I do not lifc* 
beans, or any kind of grain for fdals except 
oats. A foal half-ftarved in rearing never, 
©r very feklom indeed, recovers the injury 
he receives when young, and cannot be 
expected to make a horfe of value. 

I cannot quit this fubjciS: without giving 
a particular piece of advice to the mafter of 
the foal :— 1-Let him j^^ that his foal rescjcivcs 
with regularity the allotted quantity of one 
quartern of oats per day : it is probable, 
if the mafter obferves this cautiouj that his 

foal 
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foal will thrive better than if he ordered 
half a peck per day to be given him by his 
labourer or other fervant. 

I do not pretend to fay that all young 
horfes are worth corn : I believe there exift 
thoufands in this kingdom who have con- 
fumed more than they were ever capable of 
earning j but thofe I have been fpeaking of 
ate hor£ss of value, whether for the faddle 
or drikugbt. There are many net worth 
railing on any fort of food. A horfe that 
in his prime will not fell for more than 
from fix to ten pounds was never worth 
half what he coft the breeder ; as the cover- 
ing the mare, her keep, and other incidental 
charges, are to be confidered : and I will 
venture to fay, that if a horfe does not fetch 
twenty pounds at the age of four years, he 
does not pay the breeder. 

Horfes fliould only be bred wh6re land 
is fituated fo far from a market as to make 
it inconvenient to difpofe of the produce : 
but there is no animal pays fo well, pro- 
vided you are careful in the breed. If a 
little more' care than is generally pfadifed 
were obferved, the breed undoubtedly 
I 2 would 
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would be better; for there is certflunly 
room for iipprovement. A farmer goes to 
a fair with an intention of buying al marc 
to carry him on the road — ^ low-priced 
one certainly. If the fair is of any repute, 
it will be crowded with horfe-dealers from 
different parts in fearch of horfes of all 
defcriptions : many of thefe horfe-dealera 
will have cprnmif^ons from gentlemen to 
{Hircbafe without refped to price ; and al* 
thtmgh the farmer may have bad judgment 
to pick up any thing toletably adive and 
clever, the horfe-jockeys are ready to r\i% 
over one another to buy it of h\tn. The 
farmer, for the fake of a great profit, fells his 
mare, and puts up with a forry, {tumbling, 
tumble«down jade ! lame, blind^ or with 
iome other natural blemifh. As he does 
not find it an eafy matter to difpofe of his 
bargain again, he gets his mare covered by 
a flallion of the fame ftamp ; for half the 
.ftallions belonging to chapmen are either 
lame or blind, as they are fometimes unable 
to purchafe one until by fome defe^ he is 
rendered unfit for a gentleman ; as a goqd 

flallion 
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ftailion cofts a confiderable fum of money. 
The owner bf the ftailion tells you he is not 
a jot the worfe for being blind ; it was the 
effedl of a violent cold or fever which fell 
into his eyes. And when the foal is drop- 
ped, it is neither lame nor blind : but by 
the time it gets to be four years old the 
eyes are found dcfeftive, they grow worfe, 
and the breeder, not being able to fell him 
or her, finds himfelf poffeffed of a five 
years old blind horfe. So it will be in 
breeding from either ftailion or mare with 
natural defeats, whether they be blind, 
lame, or tumblers. 

But the breeder determines to crofs his 
hrotd^ thai he may have a coach-horfe ; as 
Im mare is rather too weak to carry him 
and hift wife. The ftailion he makes 
choice of has fo little aifiion, that he will tire 
in travelling at the rate of feven miles an 
hour before he has gone twenty miles ; he 
has a large head, long legs, is ugly all over, 
(though by his being very fat, his ill fhape 
is in fome degree concealed,) — in (hort, 
ftich a one as, were he a gelding, would 
I 3 not 
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not fetch ten pounds in a fair! Now, 
tvhat can be cxpeded from foals fo got 
and bred ? If they ever fetcTi twelve or 
fourteen pounds apiece, the breeder may 
think himfelf lucky. I have always thought 
that the likelieft method to breed of any 
particular fort, action, or colour, is to 
choofe the male and female accordingly ; 
and fo of diforders. 

To breed for profit— Let the marc be a 
tried good one, fuch as has been really worth 
fifty or a hundred pounds ; and whatever 
blemifh iOie may have, take care it be an 
accidental one only, and not a natural one* 
Let the ftallion anfwer the dcfcription in 
every refped as the mare. The fi^al may 
then be expe£ted to fetch a high price, and 
not coft more, perhaps not fo mudh, in 
rearing, as a bad one* To encourage the 
breeder to purfue the plan recommaoded, I 
will tell him a fhort anecdote within my 
own knowledge. 

A neighbouring farmer fold a well-bred 
hunting mare, four years old, to a London 
dealer, for fifty pounds. When ibe was ©£• 

ferc4 
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fered for ddlvcry^ the dealer' had repented 

«f his bargain^ and refufed to ^ceepir of her^ 

pretending (he was lame ; the farmer tobk 

her back without grumbling, rode her to 

market, and made her carry fheep-ikins, 

butter, eggs, &<u and hunted lier in turn 

during the iiext wiiterw*fin ibort, fhe was 

X horfe of all work. '- In Augu£k following 

the fame horfe-dealer came again, and, in 

the courfe of converfation, enquired what 

the fanner had d^ne with the mare. The 

anfwer was, he had her ftill. ** Ah, ah l** 

replies the horfe-dealer, ** I thooght you 

would not eafily get rid of her.-^Lame a^ 

a cat, I fuppofe?'* " You are miftaken,** 

fays the farmer ; " fhe i« perfedly found, 

-and has never been lame^fince/- The 

dealer defired to fee her ; ihe was led out, 

and he immediately told the farmer he ^a« 

Teady^to pay hito the fifty pounds for hen 

•♦ No/' fays the farmer, *^ that will not db 

now : you muft double the doTe ; the leaft 

I will take is one hundred pounds, not k 

'farthing lefs.'' After mu6h haggling thie 

dealer paid down the hundred; and-tookthfc 

1 4 mare 
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mare away* This marc will be allowed to 
have pdd well for com. She was got by 
a fbn of Atlas out of a half«bred mate* 

If breeders in general would pay as much 
attention to the breed of hoifes as Mn 
Bakewell did to the breed of fheep, they 
would no doubt improve them in an equal 
degree^ arid find their advantage *wbether 
jthey bred for the collar, for the road, hunt* 
ing, or r^ing. Mr. John Hutchinfon has 
fbewn his knowledge of the art of breeding 
by. the number of good racer? he has pro- 
duced ; and he always puts the heft proved 
racing (lallion to a thorough-bred mare, 
that has given undoubted proofe of her 
qualifications. Such as thefe are certainly 
more likely to breed good racers than a 
mare and ftallion who every time they 
have been tried have been diftancedf 

If any one doubts the neceflity of kecp^ 
ing animals in a thriving fiat^ while young, 
efpecially of giving them fufficient exercife, 
they have a cheap and expeditious method 
o£ making. the experiment; Take two 
greyhPttnd \?ljclp$ from the bitch, of the 

fftme 
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fame litter; keep One in good condition, and 
the other poor. That which is kqpt poor 
vrill never recover the ill treatment he i-e- 
ceived when young. This experiment I 
have known frequently tried. The beft 
time for caftrating colts is when they are 
three months old. In this refpeA, as in 
many others, many will differ from me: 
but my aflertion is grounded on expe« 
rience. As to the time of performing the 
operation, I prefer hot weather, when the 
flies are very ftrong, and when the foal 
fucks ; f(^ the warm milk is of great fer« 
vice by keeping the body of the foal open^ 
and accelerates the cure. By the mare's 
continually moving ^bout, the colt will of 
courfe follow : exercife caufes the blood 
to circulate, a fuppuratipn without fettering 
takes place, the difcharge of pus will be 
gentle and eafy, and the wounds graduall;jf 
heal 

The above operation is frequently per- 
fomied at a very improper feafon of the 
year, and at an improper age in refped to 
the foal. It was a cuftom with my father 

and 
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and odier farmers in our neigfaboutliood to 
CHt colts in April or May at a year old; 
and great ineonTcniences and lofies have 
arifen from the pradlicc of cutting them at 
diac time. Some woold not have them 
cut until they are three or four years old, 
which I difapprove of very much* If you 
let a horfe go long with his ftones, he be* 
gins to (hew courage from them : and when 
they are taken away, be becomes more im\l 
and iloomy than if he had been gelded 
when young : he cannot pine for the lofs 
of what he never knew ; and much danger 
has attended the delay. I preferred the 
month of July, and never once failed of 
fucceis. Three months I think the ihoft 
proper age. 

It is neceflary to keep the colts^ with their 
mothers iti the (table a few hours prior to 
performing the operation, that they may 
cool and empty themfelves. If the weather 
fhould turn out rainy before the wounds 
fuppurate and difcharge, it will be 'advife- 
able to take them into a ftable for fheher, 
ta prevent their catching cold, which may 

9 be 
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be attended with bad confequeuces ; at 
great caution fhould be obferved in every 
inilance that animals are not expofed to 
the wet where colds are feared. 

A colt that has gone uncut until be is 
a year old or more, and whp ia.kppt in the 
fiable, and cut perhaps in the month of 
April when the weather is frequently cold, 
is liable to fwell much. In fuch aafbi when 
you find the parts inflamed, and the lips of 
the wounds adhere fo clofely together as to 
inclofe the matter in the bags, thruft your 
finger into <hem, and make a fufficient 
apertute for the free difcharge of the pus or 
matter 5 and if the inflammation be violent, 
or the fwelling large, divide a peeled onion^ 
and put it into the orifices. 

The method ufed at prefent in caftrating 
a foal or ybung horfe is by cutting open 
ihe cod or fcrotum, nipping the ftring with 
a pair of fheers made for the purpofe^ 
taking out the tefticle, and then, to ftop 
the bleeding, fearing the ftring with a red- 
hot iron. Now this ipight be done with 
greater fafety, and with lefs pain to the ani- 
mal. 
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mal, by what is called twitching^ or by tying 
round the part tight with a firing, which 
would gradually eat it off, and prevent the 
air from getting in to irritate it; for if the 
air get in^ inflammation and mortificatiou 
frequently enfue. Male animals might be 
caftrated by twitching with much greater 
fafety, and any one might do it ; it isf fo 
very fimple that the animal by this means 
would not fuffer fuch violent pain as muft 
be the cafe at the time, and therefore would 
not wafte fo much in his flefli, or be fo 
liable to die. If, when extrading the tes- 
ticle from a lamb, you examine the length 
of the firing, you will be convinced that it 
•muft come from the very vital part of its 
loins; How painful as well as dangerous 
then mufl: be the operation ? Indeed, I have 
tnown great numbers die under it ; and I 
am of opinion, not one animal in a thou- 
fand would die if caftrated by twitching* 

Lambs ought to be caftrated when about 
fix days old, and in fine weather : but, if 
twitched, the weather would not be of (b 
fhuch confequenc^j nor would their ag«^ 

proyidecl 
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provided it were done before fly-titne» 1 
fliouM advife to twitch them whea about a 
fortnight old. This manner of callkating 
makes the leg of mutton much handfomet. 
Calves undergo the operation at the age of 
fix weeks ; and, although I. never knew aa 
inflance of a calf dying from caftration, t 
&ould prefer twitching him. 

Pigs fhould likewife be twitched; as t 
have known them die very often from be» 
ing gelded according to the common me« 
thod. \ 

You may twitch animals of any age with 
fafety, if you attend to the following direc* 
tions : Take a cord of ftrength according 
to the animal's age and the fize of the part 
to be twitched, wax it with fhoemaker's 
wax, and then greafe it that it may Aide 
with greater facility. If the part be like* 
wife greafed, it will twitch the better. Then 
tie the ftring tightly round the cod or fcro- 
turn, above the tefticles, fo that the circu- 
lation of the blood and other fluids to and 
from the tefticles may be totally inter- 
rupted. The fcrotum and its contents will 

thus 
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thus foon be deprived of all fenfation, rot 
and fall off. For twitching, a peculiar knot 
is ufcd : the manner of forming it may be 
learned from the annexed plate. 

The above direftions are drawn from my 
own experience in caftrating tiips. I have 
twitched many hundreds, and never loft 
one. I have, indeed, known them die ; 
but that was owing to bad management, 
by cutting off the cod and ftoncs as foon as 
twitched ; for in that cafe, if the part be not 
twitched tight, cold may get in and kill the 
animaU If you leave the part on, that can- 
not poffibly happen ; therefore on no ac- 
count ever cut it off. Spirits of turpentine 
are generally ufed for rams, but muft not to 
horfes or bulls by any means. I do not 
think there is any occafion to apply any 
thing but greafe, and that only to aged ani- 
mals. 
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SECTION LXL 

Breakifjg of young Horfcs^ &c. 

I DO not know any thing more mifu»- 
derftood than the breaking of horfes. This 
is generally done by fome idle drunken £eU 
low, who, if he had ever fo quiet a horfe 
to ride, would frequently be fo intoxicated 
as to fall from him feveral times in a week's 
riding ; and after he is able to recover him-- 
felf and get upon his feet, he will fall to 
beating the horfe in the moft barbarous 
manner ; a treatment he never after for- 
gets. 

In general, as foon as the horfe is hal- 
tered, he is tied to a tree and buffeted over 
the head with a hat, which he ever after 
dreads fo much, that if any one meets you 
on the road, and takes off his hat, the horfe 
&ippofes he is going to be buffeted^ and 
juihps away. The next thing is to tie a 
firing round his liik, which tickles him fo 

that 
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that he learns to kick. They next, with a 
long whip, whip him found a circle with a 
long rope j then tie up a foot ; then get him 
upon fome ploughed land or fome boggy 
hole, and, when he is almoft heart-burft by 
whipping about, fome fellow, for a tankard 
ef ale, is induced to mount hinu This 
egregious horfe-breaker, who only became 
fuch from a habit of intoxication, gets 
drunk with fome of his companions, ^nd 
tumbles off. Hence the horfe is branded 
with the character of a vicious horfe, is al- 
lowed little or no meat, and difturbed of 
his reft. Now, by all this cruel treatment, 
if it be a fpirited animal, he is irritated into 
a ftate of madnefs, and becomes altog;eth€r 
untradlable. 

The followitig is the beft 'mode of ma-? 
paging young horfes : When you take the 
foal from its mother, halter it, and lead it 
?ibout. As foon as it patiently fubmits to 
be led, tie it to the manger, let it be riibbed 
with ftraw-pwhifps, take up its feet and clean 
them. After it fufFers yoa to do thefe 
things with eafe and fatisfadlion to itfelf, let 

it 
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to: go into ihc pad^kbr place ytou mtenci 
to keep it in. It may be neceffary to ol> 
ferve, that one perlbn- Ihould feed the foal, 
drefe him, &c» -Gotftinue to halter him 
when occafioh requires, and lead him about, 
us he will never 'forget the leflbns given 
lifei. When you want him for ufe, let 
him be^put amongft a team of horfes, with 
a Wind halt^, and every accoutrement the 
fame as other horfes have ; but take care he 
has nothing to puW. Of the team of horfes 
two ought to be behind him, and one be- 
fore him ; and the perfon who drives 
fhould not ftieddle with him in atiy refpeft, 
but let the other horfes draw him about. 
Do this repeatedly until he becomes gentle,: 
then caufe fome one to ride him : in^that 
fituation he cannot plunge fo as to throw 
any one, b^caufe the other horfes will keep 
him from fifing up. I never faw ahy horfe 
-To treated inclined to throw his rider. 

Thus the brtaking of this horfe has coft 
fiOihing ; he foon becomes manageable, and 
-earns his meat : but then, al^is ! he has not 
^ot what is termed a moulL To make him 
^ Vol. II. K have 
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have a mouth, the horfe-breaker puts 1 
bridle with a very large bit into tht mouth 
of the young horfe, and rein$ him very 
tight, up, until his mouth is fofore, that, 
when he mounts him and draws the bridle, 
the horfe runs backward, and, while bis 
rider endeavours to force him forwardpy 
rears up and tumbles backward. Thus he 
contrads a very b^d habit. On the con- 
trary, if the horfe has had the fmall bit in 
his mouth hanging loofe, he becomes ufed 
to it ; and you may draw:him about as you 
like, and he will feel no inconvenlency from 
ir. It would be better if the bit of the 
bridle were lapped with cloth, to prevent 
his mouth getting fore ; for, if ever a 
horfe^s mouth (viz.^ his gums and lips) is 
excoriated, the part, when healed, will be 
callous,, and have le£s fenfibility in it than 
any part about him, becaufc there is not a 
free circulation of the blood in that part. 
The horfe- breaker will endeavour to per- 
fuade you he will make any horfe ride 
round in his fore- hand, and light in hand — 
make hira walk well, trot wqU, and gallop 
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iiS faft as Ecfepf?. He may as weH fay he 
will make him live ia water like a fifli ! 
Nature has formed the horfe fuch as he is : 
the only thing requited is to make him 
quiet, and do all he is able with pleafure. 
The breeder of the horfe muft make him 
gallop faft, ride light in hand, &c. by 
choofing a mare and horfe proper to breed 
him from. 



SECTION LXIL 

Rearing Calves fof Stock in the hefi and 
theapeft Mannef. 

TO rear calves properly requires a great 
degree of attention. If calves are reared 
with milk at the kit (which is the fecond- 
beft method, fucking the cow being un- 
doubtedly the firft), the milk, being fkim- 
milk, fhould be boiled, and fuffered to ftand 
until it cools to the temperature of that firft 
delivered by the cow, or a trifling degree 
K 2 more 
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more W4j:9^ and, iq, thaf: ftafie -^ ^yffft^? 
the c»li; Milk i6^e(jue^\y ^iv^n toc^ilTp^ 
vr^monly,} but tlyit.a^e^lw4:.^^^^^ pot fjiicv: 

oyer, cold, it will caufe tjie wjf to ikit or. 
purge*, 'Wheu thiE& jU tlwj ca;f% put thjrec^ 
fpqoiiful,s of rennet ;iii its pii|}c ; it will.foqp 
ftopxh^looieaefs. .1£| on the contrary, the 
calf is bound, bacon-broth is a very good ♦ 
and fafe thing to put into the milk. 

One gallon of milk per day will keep 
well a calf tilLlie &;tlurt4en w^efe old. A 
c^lf may then be fupported without milk^ 
hy giving him hayj. a little wheat^aix (>ft(;e, 
a day, with about a pint of oats. The oats 
will be found of great fervice as foon aa 
tl>e calC is capAble of eating them*^ The 
Ifaa and pat$ (hould be given aboujt piid- 
ds^.: the milk, in portions, at eight o^lpck 
in tlae mojning, and four in the Sf&trsMon^ 
But whatever hours you chopfe to fet Apart 
f©r feeding tKe calf, it is bell to adher? to 
the .pitrticular times ; as regularity is, of 
rpore confequence than many people thiofcr 

if 

5 
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Ifthe calf g2)ei biit ah'hburdr't^d^bcydriS 
liiS ufual titne-of "ifeeding, lie wilF find him- 
f^If uheafy, anti pine* for fobdr - - 
' The fai-mer ri^ed not be lilartxl^J at my 
recommending bran and oats*;' fdr tfie ex- 
pehcfe of boifh' wrll tibt'exceed'one lEiHing 
per week, fup^ofirig one q[uanef n oB bran; 
and a pint of oats per diem ; and- this foo^ 
will be fotind of itifihite' ufe to the idalf/ not 
only lii tcfpiQ, todothing hitft^wFai'fleffi* 
butllkewife teepihg- hislbod^' 6|!)dii, and 
by that means contribiiting iio^^fis Health. 
Calves feared in tfiii -manntrr^ are" apf to 
ibcka rdpe-eniJ, or any thing'of thdf khid,^ 
or they will get ti'dld of another calf 's cat*; 
or perhaps his ptzzle ; by which means tKey 
will draw in foch a q;uantity of' \v^ind as 
will make then^ heave is if they wefe ready 
to burft. The giving them^ o^ts and bran 
win prevent this ; efpecially if you take the 
precaution of tying them up clofe, for that 
every one will allow to be a fure preven- 
tative. 

It 15 ilways to be uiiderftobd/that calves 
* '-• * K 3 reared 
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feared in thia manner are to be endced to 
eat hay as early as pofiible ; and the bed 
way of doing this is to give thpm the fweet^ 
eft hay in your pofleflion, and to give them 
little at a time« Turnips or potatoes arc 
very good food^ as foon as they can eat 
them; and they are bcft cut fmall, and 
mixed with the hay^ oata, braUf &Cr 

It is Xf6t abfolutely necef&ry to give milk 
to calves after they are one month pld ; and 
to wean^^ei9* gradually, two quarts of milk* 
with the addition of linfeed boiled in water 
to make a gruel, and given together, wil| 
anfwer the purpofe, until by dimini(hing the 
milk gradually the calf will foon do entire^ 
ly without. Hay- tea will anfwer the pui'r 
pofe, with the like addition of two quarts; ojf 
milk, but is not fo nutritive as linfeed. Hay«? 
tea is made in the fame manner as we make 
the deco(^ion from the Chinefe leaf, only in 
a larger qiiantity than ladies generally make 
it for breakfaft. My method is to put fuch. 
a proportion of hay as I think will be ne- 
dplfary into ft tub, then to pour qi\ 4 fu^- 

Cieni 
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cient quantity of boiling watery cover up the 
tub, and let the water remain long enough 
to extraO: the virtues of the hay. 

When you boil bacon or pork, preferve 
l!ie liquor or broth, to mix with milk for 
the calves : it is excellent food. 

I have reared a calf in fummer on whey 
only; and it has profpered. But calves 
reared in winter muft be fed with Hay: 
dover-hay is the heft of any for the puf-' 
pofe. 

Soon after the fatal diftcmper amongft the 
homed cattle, many calves were raifed with 
porridge of different kinds, without any 
mixture of milk. My father, at the time of 
the contagion, raifed one in that manner, 
which at the age of fix years weighed one 
hundred and twenty ftone. 



K.4 3EC- 
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Management c/I^Mhs ; wiai Land, firmer 
for a Wanm. Means bfimpr^mnghcmi' 
by Rabbits. ' -. . - 

. THE. mod neceflary precaution to be 
obferyed, with refpedl to rabbits^ i§ to; pre-^ 
vent their being deftroyed by ^eir punier 
rous enemies, particularly foxes, fuii\a'rta 
or 'wcafels, gleads, ivawks^ &c« 

Ii», great fnows, or ftormy weather^, tb^ 
njjufl: be ferved with ibme fort of food* 
For tl^is purpofe it will be neceflary ia hi^y*- 
time, to fet up a ftack in the middb of 
the warren, amongftor wear the burrowi, 
banked round; and when the ftackrgar4;ha& 
thrown down, the bank makes an excel- 
lent burrow for the rabbits to breed in^ 
The boughs of trees are good for rabbits at 
fuch feafon and in fuch weather, as they 
are fond of peeling and eating the bark. 

Thofe rabbits which appear weak and 
poor fliould be killed off in the i^oper 

,\ \\ feafon, 
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feafon, for they frcqueirtly die ih the bur-t 
rows i by which tntam both the fiefh and* 
(kins are l«ft :: aroi ihould th^y fomve, they 
will not add much to. the aext yearns pro^ 

The moft pifopet Htuation for a warrea 
18 a giently rifing ground, with a» afpe4a be- 
tween the e^^ and fou^ rather incliniag^ 
to the eaft^, if the ground will fuit, on ac- 
count of the morning fun^ The moft fuit- 
able foil is a fandy one> dry and warm^ 
that the burrows maybe comfortable to the 
youngs J for they are very tender, and liable 
to perifli:with Iktle wet or cold. If the 
land is a clay-foil, the rabbits ire difgufled 
with the trodblc of making their burrows, 
and are tempted to look out for a lighter 
foil. Wet or marfhy land is ^by no means 
fit to breed rabbits on. 

Rabbits are of a very feeding nature^ and - 
on the p<ioreft land, will get fat in mild- 
weather ; but dry froffty Weather, without 
fnow, fuits. them the beft by far of any. 

To turn a wiwen to thegreateft *advan- ' 
tag6, if there (hould be aii7'partt)fit fit for 
- ^ the 
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the plough, the bed method is to fence it 
off with a fod wall, and then to plough and 
few it with fuch cropi; as U will bringy until 
the frefhnefs is nearljr worn out. Then 
lay it down with grafs-feeds, throw down 
the bank thatinclofed the piece, and let the 
rabbits in upon it ; by which means you 
will have a moft excellent burrow to breed 
in. The new feeds will make excellent 
feed, and caufe them to increafe abundantly. 
This is a mode of improving land at a very 
fmall expence, and will be found to be ex- 
ceeding profitable. Jt is the beft I know of; 
for fuch land as is generally appropriated to 
the feeding and breeding of rabbits, can feU 
dom be fpfficicntly improved to feed a hnU 
lock by the greateft adept in tranfmutin^ 
fubftances. 

There certainly are many thoufand acres 
of l^nd in this kingdom which might be 
jpuch more properiy applied, and more pro-., 
fitably, by breeding rabbits than by their, 
prefent management. To attempt a rota- 
tipn of crops, as direded in^ this work, on 
fojne lAwd is a W4^e of timc-and money. 

But 
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But fuch land as lies compad, I mean ra a 
form as nearly circular as pofGble, and 
that is as near the defcription before given 
in refpe£t to foil, will be found to yield the 
mod profit by being converted into a 
warreat 



SECTION LXIV. 

Ohfirvatlom on Rape ; Difference between 
Cok and Rape ; Reafons ivhy Rapejeed 
doej not injure Landf 

RAPE ought to he drilled, in the fame 
manner as defcribed for the culture of peas 
and turnips, in Section XIL with manure 
in the drills j and, like peas and turnips, 
(hould be cleaned in the fpring by the 
plough. This, if properly done, would 
make the land equal to the heft fallow in the 
kingdom* The falling of the leaves, and 
the fmothering of the crop, would keep it; 
in a pcrfeftly mellow ftate ; and if the ftraw 
apid ropts we^e immediately cleaned off, the 

grouQd 
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ground fcarified, atid a fufficienf quantity of 
feeds fown, there would be a crop of rapd 
to be eaten by fheep betwixt the time bf 
reaping the rape and that of fowing \yheat. 
This, inftead of impofveriftiing, would im^ 
prove the land in a very confiderable degree; 
and intermix the manure in the beft poffible 
manner. It is to be recollected that rape 
has two years' rent upon it, and '-without 
fome*management of this fort cannot turn 
out fo profitable a crop : but by the mode 
bece recommended you get a crop and a 
half in two years. 

Rape-ftraw ought, like other ftraw, to be 
pi-eferved for manute : and although it be 
not fit for food, it will anfwer the purpofe 
df litter. It is generally thought that tape- 
ftraw affords little riSanure. So woulH every 
other ftraw were it burnt, as is prafltfed 
with that of rape j but no ftraw will yield 
fo much in afhcs. We well know there is* 
more bulk in rape-ftraw than in any otKer* 
fort, and 1 am of opinion it is alfo heavier.* - 

Rape is a fucculent plant ; and, as it h 
agreed by the beft botanifts, that when rain 

falls 
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falft »^ faldbdous manure drops from the 
leave* of fuch j^khts, why fhould not the 
Jeav€« coUe^bed fiiake good manure ? Surely 
it is worth while making the experimeat. 
I have known land produce rape fourteen: 
fttcceflive ycats, and bear the feven crops 
without being manured in that time. I am 
of opinion, fhatj had the rape^ftraw been 
laid in the fold-yard, worked up into a com- 
poft, and then put in drills and managed as 
before defcribed, it would have improved 
that very land as much as feme forts of ma- 
nure in ufel ' He who fowed the rape juft 
mentioned acquired a fortune of near thirty 
thoufa-nd pounds by farming. It was looked 
upon as certain by all the neighbouring 
farmers, th^t this repeated fucceflion of rape- 
crop^ muft inevitably ruin the land : but 
when, foon after his leaving the farm, it 
was cleaned and thrown into a rotation of 
crops, they never were deficient where the 
rape had grown, as I obferved before, for 
fourteen fuccefliv^ years. I think it a mif- 
taken nation in thofe who fo pofitively af- 
fert that land is confiderably injured by 

being 
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bekig foWn vritb rape to ftaad foft fefed } fdf 
if rape intended for feed is foWn in drilki 
moulded up in the fpring,and hand- weeded 
as often as neceflary ; it would certainly he 
one of the bed fallows that could be made 
for wheat, provided the manure is not for- 
gotten to be put into the drills* 

The farmer need be under no appre-* 
henfion of lofs in making the above expe- 
riment. I can aflure him of fuccefs, pro- 
vided he follows exa£lly the method laid 
down* In refpedt to harvefting rape-Teed, 
I would, as foon as it is (horn, have it put 
in narrow ftacks, in the field, or fome con- 
venient place, as the ftalks of rape would 
prevent its heating ; and if in an airy fitu- 
ation, it would harveft properly, and be a 
great faving of feed. Thofe who are in 
pofleffion of the threlhing machine might 
fave much money by threfhing the rape 
with it J and the ftraw, by being more 
broken, would make better manure than 
heretofore by the old method. 

In refpedt to the difference between cole 
and rape ; in the feed, it i? fcarcely poflible 

to 
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to dUUDgidfh them; but when in phnti 
y<m may eafily tell one from the other'. 
Cole in general is intended to be eaten with 
iheep, and rape to dand for feed to be ma« 
nufa£tured into oil, which is ufed in fach 
large quantities by the clothiers, by othei 
artifans, and likewife in phyfic. Cole, 
however, is likewife frequently fown like 
rape, for the purpofe of ftanding for feed, 
from which oil is exprefled. Cole grows 
to a greater height when in leaf than rape ; 
and the ftalks are fo foft and pulpy, that 
fheep can cat them very near the bottom. 
Rape is of a hardier nature, more calculated 
to ftand the winter : the ftalks are rigid* 
grow bulhy, and branch much, and, when 
fpring approaches, fpread and yield more 
feed than cole. Thefe feeds are moft fre- 
quently, I think I may fay always, inter- 
mixed. It would therefore be well worth 
while for a grower.to colled with care out 
of a crop the different feeds, and to fort 
them properly j for cole is to be preferred 
for feeding fheep, and rape for the purpofe 
of extraSing oil. 

A ftrong 
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k' A ftrbng rkh CmI is m6ft ceiigeftidl «• 
^both rape and cole. Where nature ^hai 
not been bountiful in that refpcft, art imift 
fupply thfe place ; and the beft way to (fee- 
ceed is, to follow the method T have had 
4own» 

SECTION LXV, 

Ohfervations on Satntjoin and Lucernes 
. . Culture andUfe. 

BO much has been already /aid in tbc 
J)eginning of this work rcfpc£l:irig faint- 
foin, that I will not tire the readet with 
repetitions, but refer him to Se<Stion XIIL 
As to its great utility, and the general 
method of culture, I now confine: iny> 
felf to the laying down of my ideas «* 
fpefling an improvement in fowha^ j-fabd 
even in that refpedl I have Ihtle more to 
fay than that I would recommend Jir to be 
(own in drills. And if it were fpwii at the 
fame time with barley, the faintlbia feed 

would 
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would be ia the fame rows : but then the 
bariey^ muft be fown thinner, or it muft 
come up before the. faiatfoin.be fown. If 
the barley were fdwn fix inches afunder, 
drills might be mgde betwixt each row for 
the faintfoin feed : but I prefer fowing 
barley every four inches, and the faintfoin 
feed along with the barley ; by which 
means the feed would be more difperfed 
over the land, ; 

As faintfoin is a fmothering crop in the 
fppihg, it' is very feldom that the growth is 
impeded by weeds ; and the graffes do not 
grow fo early, nor can they injure the faint- 
foin unlefs it is very thin. There is no 
ddubt but that fmothering laad with a crop 
: is better than having recourfe to ploughs, 
harrows, fcarifiers, &c. day by day to de- 
ftroy weeds, for fuch labour is expenfive ; 
whereas a large crop is attended with profit. 
If faintfoin were fown alone in drills fix 
inches ifunder, and the earth between each 
- row lightened by the fca'rifier, I do* not be- 
lieve any method could polfibly produce a 
more plentiful crop* 

Vol. 11. L Lucerne 
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Lucerne is chiefly ufed as green foddcf* 
The leaves grow three at a joint, like thofe 
of clover J its ftalks aa-e eredi, and, after 
mowing, immediately fpring -up agaia from 
the ftubWe or cut ftumps. If it is made 
into hay, the treatment is the fame as that 
of faintfoin : but it muft be mowed before 
it flowers. It makes the fwceteft food, and 
one of the moft fattening hitherto known 
for cattle ; but muft be given with, much 
caution, or it will caufe them to fwelL 

Lucerne is beft drilled at fuch a diftance 
as to admit of being moulded with a plough, 
. fo as to have an opportunity of tilling the 
land betwixt each row, in the fame mmntr 
as defcribed in the pea-fallow. But two 
feet is too much to allow between the rows : 
the feed might therefore be fown at only 
twelve inches diftance, and a plough may 
be made of fix inches fole to clean between 
the rows j for a plough is by far the cheapeft 
inftrument for cleaning land, and may be 
. made to anfwer better than any implement 
1 know of. 

SEC- 
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SECTION LXVI. 

Remarks on Flax ; Culture^ and Management 

till ready for Ufe^ 

FLAX 18 chiefly fown on fward-land^ 
wharp or clay ploughed up for the firft 
crop : but it will thrive in any land that is 
tolerably clean and good, if it has lain in 
grafs a reafonable time. The land fhould 
be ploughed early enough in winter to have 
the benefit of the froft, as the mould cannot 
l?c too much broken or pulverifed. When 
the land is well iaid^ fiat and even^ fow the 
feeds in mild open weather, towards the 
latter end of March, or very early in April. 
The Eaft-country feeds are by far the beft, 
and, though at firft the deareft, will be found 
cheapeft in the end* Thefe will anfwer 
for two, or perhaps three crops ; after 
which it will be neceflary to change the 
feed. Of the foreign feed two bufhels are 
i^ffident for an acre ; but of the home-feed 
L2 it 
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it will be advifeablc to add half a bufhel 
more. 

When grown up, flax ought not to be 
gathered before it be fully ripe ; for, if 
piilled before the bloflbm falls, it heckles 
away almoft to nothing ; and though it 
feems fine to the eye, yet it has no fub- 
ftance, and the yarn fpun of it is wealc and 
ouzy. It not only waftes in the wafhing, 
but fuch linen as is made of it becomes ex- 
tremely thin in the bleaching. 
- Flax is a very uncertain crop ; and I do 
riot recommend it to the farmer as a profit- 
able one.' I am not fond of it, for it con- 
tributes nothing to the dunghill, though 
fonietimes it may put -much money in* the 
farmer's pocket when it happens to be fuc- 
cefiful. I have known a crop fetch fifty- 
pounds per acre. If the feafon proves wet, 
much weeding will be neceflary, which, to- 
gether with the price of the feed, will be 
found ^very expenfive. I am of opinion 
that a confiderable faving might be made 
by depofiting the feed in drills ; for by that 
method the 4and might be kept in fuch a 

(late 
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ftate as'to be eafily made ready for wheaP; 
efpecially as flax is fo foon off the ground. 
' A crop of flax is often followed by a good 
crop of wheat. ' ' " - * 

At prefent flax is weeded by hand ; and 
that expence, as it depends fo much on 
circumftancfes, cannot be afcertained to ariy 
tolerable degree of certainty. The pulling 
is worth half a guinea per acre. If flax is 
intended for white line, it fliould be pulled 
when it jufl: begins to turn yellow. This is 
abfolutely neceflary to be done when the 
crop is too ftrbng and roid, otherwife it 
would rot at the bottom and fpoil. The 
pluckers fliould tie it up in handfuls, fet 
them up till perfedly dry, and then houfe 
them. Flax pulled in the bloom proves 
whiter and fl:ronger than if left fl:anding 
till the feed is ripe j but then the feed will 
belofl:. . 

That which is intended for the fineft fort 
of line muft be immerfed in - water and 
fwingled. If the crop be not oVer ftrong, 
it will be of mofl; value if it ftand for feed ; 
but then the line will be black, and not fit 

L 3 for 
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for fine Kncti. A good clay or loamy foil 
generally produces the beft crop of flax. 

When you put the line in the pits, kt 
them be filled with foft {landing wafer. It 
is a very good method, after the line is in 
the water, to cover it with fod^ ; for by thit 
means it will rate f(K)ner, and much more 
even : and if it is trodden hard down, it 
will be the better for it. 

To know when the line is fit to be taken 
out of the pits, you mull take fomc up, and 
if the bafs divide from the bunn (as it is 
called) it is then ready, and fhoulfi be im- 
mediately taken out* If it remains in the 
water longer than ncceflfary, if rots and is 
totally fpoiled. When taken out, it muft 
be laid thin upon the graft, and fpread to be 
dried : when dry, tie it up in flieafs and 
houfe it. Then brack it with a pair of 
bracks, fwingle it with a fwingle-handed 
flock, and juft heckle the top end flightly; 
and it is- >ready for the heckler. The ex- 
pence attending this procefs may be efti-» 
mated from fourteen pence to half-a-crown 
per ftone. 

Some^ 
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Sometimes flax is fuffered to (land until 
nearly ripe, when the boll which contains 
the feed is pulled off, by which method the 
feed is faved without much injury to the 
line : but this advantage can only be taken 
upon good clay land. 



SECTION LXVII. 

Hemp; the Culture and Management till 
ready for Ufe. 

HEMP is managed in every refped like 
flax, though of a very different nature j for 
it cannot be raifed to advantage but upon 
very good land. Wharp is the beft to grow 
hemp upon, and next to that a warm, fandy, 
or fomewhat gravelly fpil j but it muft be 
rich, and of good depth. 

The beft feed for fowing i$ that which is 
brighteft, and retains the colour and fub- 
Aaace in rubbing. Three bufhels are fuf- 
ficient to fow an acre ; but the richer the 
land is the thicker the feed muft be fown, 
L 4 and 
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and the poorer the land the lefs of feed* 
The time of fowing is from the latter end 
of March to the end of April, according as 
the fpring is forward or backward : but, cer- 
tainly, the earlier it is fown the better. 
Birds of moft kinds are very fond of this 
feed, and too much caution cannot be ufed 
againft their depredations. 

The firft feafon for gathering it is about 
the beginning of Auguft, when the fimble 
or light hemp which bears no feed will be 
ripe. When it becomes ripe, the ftalks grow 
white, and the leaves turn yellow at top, 
and fall downwards : it muft then be pulled 
up, dried, bound ih bundles as big as may 
be grafped in both hands, and laid by for 
ufe. This may lie called the firft crop. 
Care miift be taken not to injure what is left* 
ftanding, becaufe that is to grow till near 
Michaelmas before it will be fit to gather. 
This laft is* what is called harle-hemp. 
When it is gathered, let it lie abroad for 
three or four- days, that the fun bnd witid 
may dry it^j and you may then either ftaofc 
- - or 
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6r hoiife it till ydii are^ready^^^tbrelh the 
feed out. 

A good cro^'of hemp is about equal to a 
good crop of flax: but the firft' crop, or 
fiirible hemp, 4s not "worth above half as.' 
much as the othier. The gre^tbiirthen of^ 
leaf it carries when green, from* which it is: 
faid an excellent manure drops upon the 
land, makes feme efteem it the beft manage- 
mciit of any to follow hemp with a wheat 
crop. ^ i . . ^ 

Hemp is a very proper crop to be drilled; 
as' driilitig^ fo 'greatly facilitates the cleaning 
of the land, ^d Ms'a I'eal faving in many 
ether refpefts. ' This cr6p, if fufFered'to 
ftand till rrpy and 4it' for pulling, will be 
from ten to twelve feet high. 

As to the mode of preparing hemp after 
the feeds are threfhed out of the heads, the 
management is very fimilar to that of flax* 
The fl:alks are laid up in bundles, and fteep- 
ed in a pond of fl:anding water — ^the cleaner 
the water, the better ; they are fattened to 
poles, and left to foak about a fortnight, till 
yea find the fubftance of the flalk almoft 
9 rotten : 
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rotten : the bundles are then taken out and 
well dried. 

When hemp has been well foaked and 
driedy it is bruifed by fmall quantities on 
blocks, with beetles or large mallets : the 
tmllen, which is the inward fubftance of the 
ftem, flics oflf in ftiivers, by the force of the 
Uowfi; and nothing remains in the hands 
of the beater but the thin bark in large 
dmadsj through the whole length of the 
i^m. Thefe parcels of threads are after* 
wards hung on a perpendicular board, and 
bruifed with a wooden beede, to beat out 
fiieh little ilraws as may remain of the 
bullen* All the grofs parts are aow fepa^ 
ntted from the fleqi, and the threads of the 
bark receive their perfe^ioa from the comb 
eritttcibel 
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SECTION LXVIIL 

Burn-bakin^^ with Experiments iheremn 

BURN-BAKING confifts in burning 

earth of any kind that will burn to about 

half the confiftency of a brick. Clay feems 

fitteft for jhis purpofe. The operation is 

very fimple: let a fire be made of any comr 

bnftible you pleafe. Where coals arc fcaree 

and dear, wood of any kind will do; but 

the roots of oaks, or any hard wood, are 

beft. When the fire burns fufficiently 

ftrong, clay muft be carefully and gradually 

laid on it, taking care not to finother it* 

When the clay beconaes ignited, lay oa 

more, and it will of itfelf continue to burn 

without any additional fuel. A free circular 

tion of air being abfolutely neccffary, th<j 

fire fliould face the wind ; and it muft be 

attended night and day^ as the fun or raa 

would extinguilh it* 

Th« 
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The expence, at prefent, of burning fifty 
cart-loads of clay, which is fufficient for one 
acre, is as foDows : 

A tun of coals - ;<^. o 15 o 

Wages of a man, fourteen 

days, at 2s. per day 180 

Cartage after it is burnt i 58 



Total expcnces >C* 3 ^ 8 

Where the clay is prepared, women and 
-children, with a man to fuperintend thenj, 
'may be employed to light and keep up the 

- fires. Thus very large quantities might be 
burnt at a trifling expence. 

As moft luxuriant crops grow on the fpots 
where the fires had been, the more ground 
is- burnt over, the better. Where ant-hills 

- and fward are ploughed for that purpofe, 
the fires ihould be kindled in rows j and by 

*crofs-ploughing the foil may afterwards be 
'intermixed and made more equal. There 
are many kinds of land in the kingdom that 
might be improved by this method ; parti- 
cularly four poor clay foil, fuch as abounds 

about 
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about Stamford and Grantham in Lincoln* 
fhire, which, without being meliorated by 
art, will not produce an abundant crop when 
firft ploughed up. The improvement of 
fuch land fliould be undertaken in fummer, 
when the weather is dry. The furface and 
ant-hills muft be ploughed, and burnt on 
the ground, and the afhes fpread over it. 
This is a good preparation for wheat or 
rape to ftand for feed ; as either of thefe 
crops will give fufficient timip for the opera- 
tion. The following is a profitable rotation 
of crops after burn-baking : firft year, r^pe; 
fecond year, wheat ; third year, beans or 
peas drilled ; fourth year, barley or wheat ; 
fifth year, clover; fixth year^ wheat; 
feventh year, fallow and drilled: turnips; 
eighth year, barley and grafs-feeds. Now 
the land will be id a proper ftate for grali 
again' ; th^ foil having been pulverifed, and 
improved' to a greater degree-than by any 
method yet pra£lifed. The refufe of the 
two firft' years' crops^ prepared according to 
my diredliobs,' will have furnifiied a fuffi- 
cient quantity of m&ti\Fre to be put into the 
'^' - ^ drills 
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drills with the beans or peas ; and the crop 
q£ peas or beans and of barley, a fufficient 
quantity to be worked up into a compoft to 
be laid on the clover in autumn, after the 
barley is reaped. This will have infured a 
good crop of clover, and of wheat after it ; 
aod the manure arifing from the clover and 
wheat laid in the drills with the turnips will 
have promoted the growth of them and of 
the barley. From the barley-ftraw a coda-, 
poft fhould be prepared, and laid upon the 
grafe as a top-drefllng. This fhould be done, 
^fter depafturiog it the firft fummer with 
iheep^ &c* in the autumn, when the feeds 
have fallen from the firit year's produce* 
Spread the manure over the land and bufh- 
harrowit : but permit no flxeep or cattle to 
go Upon it, until in the fpring the young 
grafs fpringing from the feed that had fdllen 
in auturtin (hall have fufficiently taken root ^ 
for as clayey land, after it has been ploughed, 
does not eafily reproduce fward, every pofli* 
bk encouragement muft be given it* 

The afhes being fpread on the land after 

bum-baking, the lumpsihouldbepulverifed 

6 before 
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before ploughiog* The lead ekpendve me- 
thod of doing thi» is with a roller, and with 
a bufh- harrow, or a heavy gate with thorns 
interwoTcn itito the bars, which Is drawn 
over the land after it has been broken with 
the roller* If, after rolling and harrowing 
the firft time, the foil be not fine enough, re- 
peat the operation, till the puWerifatioii be 
complete ; or great lofles may cnfue, as little 
or no vegetation can be fuftaincd by a large 
lump like a brick* 

In burn-baking clay, as in burning Ibds, 
th<2 fire fhould not blaze, but fmother ilowiy, 
as the aflies thus procured are of a better 
quality, there being no exhalation froib 
them. 

When clay-land has been ploughed for 
fome time, and impoverifhed, it is apt to 
crack and (et in dry weather fo as in ^a 
great meafure to prevent vegetation* By 
burning fuch clay, the foil would be en- 
riched, and its bad qualities confiderably di« 
m^inifhed. 

r. Sand is the only foil that will hot bum ; 
. land therefore cannot receive any improve- 
ment 
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ment fr^H| burn^baking, except l>y btirnhig 
:clay and -carrying! It to a faftdy field. ^ But 

I am of 'opinion that clay in its raw ftate 
.would be of more lafting benefit to fucb 

foiL 
:Glay where rulhes grow piay be worked 

to , very great advantage by burn-baking. 

Where fwath or ant-hilUare not to be had, 

clay taken from the bottom of ditches or 
:.gripa may be ufed. ' 

Moor- land would raife a very large pro- 
. portion lofufhes, which at an eafy expence 
j-might .be carried to clay-land, and ufed ds 
iiaanmre* in drill-crops* But Where clay can 
xbe procured, it would be of great utility to 

burn it, and lay it on moor-land as manure 
"for drillMcrops; as, when fuch a mode of 
v^culture is adpptcd, abundant crops are raifed 
: with fo much lefs of every fort of drefTmg,. 
To fave the expence of breaft-plfeughing, 
. er Inuring by men ; the clay, '&c. for burri- 
• ing imay be pbughed up with the common 

plough, as there need be no fear of burning 

, too much of the foil. The expence indeed 

- ofbqraing a very large quantity is greater : 

- but 
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but the farmer would/ be amply, reimburfed 
by the abundance of the produce. I know 
a gentlemaa who ploughed a field as deep 
as the plough ufually goes for axrop, and 
burned the rwhole ; and a moll luxuriant 
crop of barley grew upon it — fo much fa 
that on the fides of the fires there^ was ten 
t^iTics too much^; , ' : , . ,i ^ . 

The; fort of plau^ proper for making 
la^d ready for burii: baking ia tl^e JlauoUffe 
plough, ufed in the low and marfhy parts c^ 
Yorkfliire to pare land, inftead of brcaft- 
paring by men. It js ufual for me;;i to dp 
this with this fort 6f plough, and find 
their own horfes, at 4^. 6c/. per aq^e^ but 
where ant-h'dls abound^ it, would require a 
ftronger tearii, and therefore coft^ more 
money. Oxen would do . this work very 
Well ; for, by going flow, they give the man 
in opportunity to plddgh v«^ith greater deli- 
beration. The ploughs upon riifhy, hif- 
fockyland hate wheel-coulters, which fteady 
it much^ arid in a great meafure prevent its 
going different depths : but the whiecl-coul- 

VoL. 11; M ' ter 
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tcr cannot "be applied where large ant-hillsjt>r 
Hones are iti the land. 

Some years ago I tried in experiment 
on land intended for grafs, by burh-bakingl 
whhont ploughing it: but it did not anfwer^ 
probably from the foil's not being pulverized 
jind mixed* 

Land once fertilized by burn-baking may 
ever after be kept in good condition, by 
returning upon it the manure arifing from 
the luxuriant crops. 

As the practice of burn-baking is new in 
many parts, it may not be amift to make a 
calculation of the expence and profit from 
one acre. 

Expence for Eight Years. Profit for Eight Years: 

Firll Year, Rafe. 

£. X. d. 

Bjr one half laft of 
feed 15 o O 



^' 


i. 


d. 


To one acre plough- 






ing 


$ 





Burning 


10 





Spreading, rofling, 






&C. 


3 


y& 


Ploughing, and fow- 






ing with rape- 






feed, &c. 


a 





Reaping &thna(hing 


CO 





Rent and aiTefT. 






xnents i 


10 






£'3 6 



£'^5 



o o 
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Brought over £,^ 6, 



Second Year> Wheat. 
To leading the draw 
and' clearing the., 
' ftnbMe £-.0 5 

flottghfng and har- 
rowing o 7 
Seed-wh^at, three ' 

bufhels o 18 

keaping and thrafh- 
. ing>&c. o 18 

Rent and afTelTments i lo 



^.3 x8 6 
Third Year, Peas* 

Mowing ftubble^ lead- 
ing, &c* d 5 

Preparing for peas, 
w bciore dcftribed o i c 

Four loads xif «na* 
nurc and kadittgj 
fpreading, &c. 2 o 

Peas for feed t o 

Mana^ng in the 
drills o 6 

Reaping and thralh- 
ing o 6 

Rent and aJOTefTments i 10 



£S ^7 9 

Fourth Year, Bar LEV. 
Scarifying, plough - 

wg , harr o w Mig»-fcc. o 10 
Seed barley, four 

Wflieli o 12 

Mpwing, leading, 

thra(hing4 &c. o lo 

Rent and afleffments i 10 
Clover feed, 20 lb. 013 



£'S 15 



Brought over ^.15 o 



By four quartern of 

wheat, at 2/. 8f. £ig 12 ' d 
Straw 1. a i> 



\ 3!f.io 12 © 



Four quarters of peat . : 

at 1/. per qiiitti^r .8 9 p 
Stuw j 9 • 



M 2 



jC'^e 18 I 



£.9 ® o 

Four garters of bir- 

Jey, at iL 5/* pci* 

quarter 900 

Straw 100 



£»io Q o 



;C-44 " o 
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Brought over ^.i6 18' r .Brought over ^^.44 12 o 



By two ^ons of hay £.6 o o 
Herbage o 10 o 



Fifth Year, Clover. 

To mowing, lead- 
ing, kc. £.0 
Rent and aifeflments i 


10 
10 






£:2 

Sixth Year, Wheat, 

Ploughing and bar- 

rowings . , . 
Three bufhels of 

wheat, for feed 
Rent and afFeffm^nts i 
Hai^veSlngf, ' thrafti- 
•^ ihg,'&c. 


7 

18 
10 

i. 

18 


6 








Seventh Year, Turnips, 

Mowing ftubble, lead- 
ing, &c. o 5 

Preparing for tur- 
nips in drills 017 

Six loads of manure, 
leading, &c, put- 
ting in the drills 3 o 

Rent and afrefTments i 10 

Cleaning the turnips, 
hoeing/ &c. 6 6 



£.6 10 



Four . quarters of, 

wheat, at 2/. 8x. 

per quarter 9 i a o 

Straw * 160' 



£.i(^ 12 o 



£'S 19 3 



£.2^ 10 10 



Turnips 



^ I© o 



-* . \ 



£*3 10 o 
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Proughtover £.2^ 10 10 Brought over £.6$ 4 o 



Eighth Y^^, Barley. 

To ploughing, &c. £.9 7 
Seedy four bulhcla o 
Reaping, &c. o 

R^nt and a^efiments i 
Seeds, one fack of 

rye-grafs, ten lb. 

of trefoil, ten lb. 

of white-clover I 



12 
ic 
10 



£-4r 7 6 



B^aife 



7 6 



£■3^ 18 4 
3 8 5 8 

£-11 4 o 



By four quarters of 
barley, at i/. 51. 
per quarter £.i o 

Straw I o 



£6 



£n 4 o 



In the aboye calculation I have charged 
iL 10s. for rent and affeffment. This is 
more than the cold clay foil about Gran- 
tham could at prefent pay. It is ufed to 
breed fheep upon, and cannon keep above 
^ ewe an acre, with a lamb in fummen 
The whole profit arifes from the lamb and 
yrool, which docs not exceed i/. per acre, 
with an addition of 2s. 6d. per acre for the 
pafturing of a young beafl: in the fummer. 



M 
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SECTION I,XIX. 

A chap and ready Method of rendering Land^ 
which has bad large Timber upon it ^ ready 
for the Plough-^far preferable to grubbing^ 
crjlubbittg. 

TO make the land on which timber trees 
have ftood ready for the plough, it has hi- 
therto been the cuftom to dig the roots up j 
which by fomeia called ftubbing or grubbing 
them. This practice can never anfwer, un* 
kfs in fuch places where coak are fo dear 
that labourers arc willing to dig up roots 
for the fake of the fuel y and even in that 
cafe the taking out the root leaves a chafm 
in the ground, which requires filling up 
with foil, and then becomes a fwamp for a 
confiderablc length of time, 

There hj^ve been feveral machines in- 
vented for the purpofe of drawing roots out 
pf the ground whole. But. fuch machines 

arc 
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^re liaMc to many objedtiong ; they are very 
expcnfiye ia the conftruftion, troublefome 
tp moiv^e aod fi:^, aod^ on account of the great 
purchafe required, are very fubje<a to be 
jbroken. ^e{i4es, by tearing up a root, a 
machine makes a greater chafm than by 
digging it I ^nd| aa is very often the cafe, if 
any thriving timber (lands near that which 
hath been felled, fuch timber r^ns the rilk of 
being ipoiled by the violence of the machine. 
I knew a ge^tlet^aa who ufed to blow hi^s 
rocrts to pieqes in the ground with gun- 
powder ; but he oftfm milled his intention, 
9S the pow4er frequently forced through 
ibme weak part in the explofiouj and I 
never thought him a gr^at gainer by the 
praflice, though fuel 13 eSceffively dear in 
his neighbourhood. 

^y method is as follows : When the 
tree is felled, I leave ^ fmall quantity of tim- 
ber in the feat or ftool of the tree^ aod in 
that part make ^ fire with ^ny kind of ):ub- 
bifh, and burn the ilump in fuch a manner 
that you may take up the fide fang? Virith 
little trouble or expence j fo that a plough 
M 4 may 
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may pafs over the part. And when the 
harrows go over the place, they will inter- 
mix earth enough amongft the aflies to make 
that part capable of bearing crops. The 
roots will rot in a fhort time, fo as* not to 
caufe a wafte of land. 

If roots lie in grafs fields, pare fome fods 
round the roots, and make a large fire of 
rubbifh and fods. Afties of fods retain heat 
much longer than thofe made from boughs 
of trees. &c* 

SECTION LXX. 

l^if^firy Precautions in the treatment ofSbeef 
to prevent the Roty an J pointing out tl(e 
Qaufe of tkatfattd Diffaje. 

THERE are various opinions coniernr 
Ing the caufes of the rot. It generally pre- 
vails much in very wet feafbns : over-moift 
paftures will occafion it; and there is 
(ome land not (b moift that will produce it ; 

but 
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Jwit I am fully convinced that there will be 
found fwamps or wet holes in fuch lamd. • 
■ It is well known that flieep, by being 
moved to a market or fair, have caught the 
rot in one night. If the 'difeafe be not con- 
tagious, this muft have arifen from feeding 
upon particular fpecies of grafs, infected 
with an egg on it or fomething of that 
kind ; and I am inclined t;o think this to 
be the cafe from the fiillowiiig circum- 
ftances : — A fartaer, in the neighbourhood 
of Wragby, in the county of Lincoln, took 
twenty fhearling wethers to that fair, and 
left fix {heep behind in their old paftur^. 
The fcore of flieep fent to the fair were not 
fold, confeqiicntly were brought back, and 
returned into the field where the fix had 
been left. Every one of the fcore which 
had been taken tb the fair died of the rot 
within the courfe of the winter; but the 
fix left behind all lived, and did well. 
There could have been no miftake with re- 
fpe£t to this fad ; as the flieep fent to the 
fair had been marked in a particular man- 
ner. 
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ner, and very 6iS^cxidy firom the remak^ 
ingfix. 

Another (unUar inftance corrpboratea (he 
above opinion: A iheep being laI^ediarer 
turning from Burgh fair, hi3 remainmg 
companions were fuffered to range in the 
common undl a iart was got to take him ia ; 
they all died rotteo, an4 he remained per^ 
deftly found. 

I (mce had ten ewes fent me from 
Noi;thuQQiberla9d. After I had had then^ 
ibme weeka^ one c^ them appeared to be 
drooping : it was immediately killed ; and 
oa examining the Ever minutely^ I obferved 
» dark bloody fpot with a hole^ in whicif 
fomething ieemed to be alive. The hole 
appeared as large as half a nuddling-fized 
waktut IhelL I carefixlly cut off that part 
of the liver, and laid it on a boar4 in a light 
place^ and obferved a number of imall flowks 
Jaard at work. I thea got a magpifying 
^lafs, by the help of which I could mor^ 
plainly diftingutflv the little animals, which 
were friiking about Uke fiOi in a pool on ^ 

fine 

I 
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fine fummers day. Some of theip fecme4 
feeding very heartily on the liven 

Soon afterwards I perceived the remainr 
ing nine ewea to be difordered, but not fo 
much as to be entirely off their food. I 
jEilled another, and found the fiowks had in* 
creafed in fize, and that they had penetrate 
cd much further into the liver* Some time 
afterwards, I killed another, and found the 
flowks to be ftill larger, and to have entered 
deeper into the liver. I thought it impo£B- 
ble to fgve any of them, being fully perfuad* 
cd they would all die rotten. 

I gave each of the furvlving ewes two 
table-fpoonfuls of fpirit of turpentine. la 
the winter one died, two more were very 
badly chokered, and very weakj two were 
indifferent, but little chokered ; and two oC 
them ailed nothing to all appearance. All 
the fix ewes brought up their lambs very 
well, and four of them were very fat in t;he 
fummer : the two which had beeafo muc^ 
chokered were very good mutton ; butj^ 
when killed, they all had flpwks j and thft 

tWQ 
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two which were lb much chokered had by 
far the greateft number. , 

The flowks prey fq much on the fub- 
ftance of tl^e Uyer, and introduce themfelves 
fo deeply into the numerous blood-veffels 
of it, as to change the colour of the blood, 
and reduce almoS: the whole of it to a thin 
watery ferpm ; depriving the animal of th^ 
principal fupportof life, and deftroying that 
foyrce pf fiouriftment fo abfoliitely neceflary 
to be difti'ibuted pure through the whole 
fyftem. Blood in the foundeft ftate is fup- 
pofed to contain five parts in fix of water ; 
and when theft ravenous flowks have fed 
for a length of time on the moft folid part, 
as (heep muft hold down their heads to 
feed, the watery ferum fettjes underneath 
the chaps, and forms what we call a choker. 

When the flowks have been fome time 
in the liver, and have become large, they 
will form cells for themfelves, around which 
the parts will be hard or callous ; g.nd the 
whole liver will become a concretion of 
laiots and lumps. When you kill a Qxt^jp 
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6f this l^nd, ttie. liver .will- appear like a 
lumptof cpngeak^ blood, the blood-veffeb 
will be found tp be iphaLbited. by a nume- 
rous f»mily^ the Eowk* will, be la^ge ani 

/ ''...11 f .- i .^ i « *. I ' . » '^ 

lively; and in the 'dwellings^ tbey Jiaye formn 
ed for themfelyear you wyi-. difcover a y<il- 
ipw majter^ which I take to be their excrer 
xnent.. . ^ - . . 

Notwithftandii^g the lofspf.^lpod which 
fhcep troubled with this diforder muft cer-? 
ta;nly fuffcr^ I ha,vqJyipwn,i^aDy,^that^ af- 
ter being much r,educed -^it^ flefh^ have got 
throughtthe winter, fed . very , v?eU in the 
fpring, and lived .many years. 

Ia the rot,- . as iix every other difeafe, thcxi 
will be a greater chance of obtaining a cure^ 
if you attack it in time, an4 enxi^a^voui^ to 
ftqp its progrefs. Therefore^ ^^hen, cither 
Jrom thf extraordinary wetnefs of the f(Mi- 
fon, or from any other caufe, a fufpieion 
arife5 that your fheep are infc£led^ you will 
do well to examine them, with the greatel^ 
care ; and by the.fpllowing figns you may 
decide to a certainty whether they are dif- 
cafed. Look under the upper eyelid ; anL4 
." ^ ' "if 
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ff Ae piTt appears white, and the reins 
feem to hare little or nb Mood in tHctn^ 
you may reft aflurcd they are alFefittdj and 
fliat the (heep haS the rot, and will from 
thenceforth decreafe in valuer 

If you kill a flietp and boil the liver^ and 
it diffolve and boil away^ it is a certain 
fignofthe difordei^ having taken place; and 
the foonet you difpofc of the fheep the 
better. 

People In genctal aire prejudiced againft 
mutton, iftheyfuppefethelheep to have 
had but a touch of the rot ; and the Jews 
are more fcrupulous by far In this refpcft 
than Chriftians : but I do not think the ftefh 
unwholefome. It has indeed left gravy> 
and is of a whiter colour than found mut- 
ton, which is owing no doubt to the lofs 
of blood ; for, in order to render veal white 
and dry, we bleed the calf frequently* 

A fheep, though infedled with the rot^ 
may be fat: but both flefh and fat will 
Weigh lefs in proportion to the bulk. 

This difeafe is not fo eafily cured zh pre- 
vented : I think the prevention very eafy* 

Were 
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Were lands properly drained, they would 
very feldom rot Ihecp ; for though waetet 
of itfelf will not rot Ihecp, yet over-tnoift 
land breeds fomething that wilL On dry- 
healthy land fheep are tardy troubled with 
the rot. In fdt-marflics, thou^ abounding 
in moifture, this difeafe is not to be found. 
On clayey foil, which will retain rain a con- 
fiderable time after it falls, the fheep are 
very {ubjc&. to the rot j for the animalcules 
we call flowks are moft probably generated 
in the little ftagnated pools of water^ are 
fwallowed in embryo by the fheep, and 
get nourifhment by feeding on their liver. 

In wet feafons, to guard againft the rot, 
let there be plenty of grafs in your paftnres, 
and fuffer no horfes to ffeed among the 
fheep. 

Sheep never contract the rot in frofty 
inreather. If the rot were owing only to 
wet, it would attack fheep more frequently 
in winter than fummer : but they never con* 
tradl it after the froft fets in. It generally 
makes its appearance about the latter end 
of June. 

There 
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• There have been Inftances,of the rot tat^ 
ing ijieep at.Chriftmas: but-ithasfccen iti 
a feafon remarkably open and wet. Molt 
xDpen^ comnions will, rot flieep : they have 
deftroyed thoufands ; whereas, had ^ thej 
been enclofedand cultivaJted,* they wouJd 
have been of public advantage. 



; S EC T 1 O.N. tXXL 

An effedlual Remedy for Cattle Jlaling Blood'} 
with fevered Remedies for other Diforderi 
to which they are liable^ 

STALING of blood, , or, as fome terqi 
it, the bad-water^ frequently procw^ds fro^ 
a change of pafture. The land it prevails 
tipon is generally of a poor nature, and fuch 
as produces whins. The* diforder com- 
monly makes its appearance in fpring; 

Before I t<)ok upon me to dodor my 
own beafts, I have known feveral die witli 
this diforder. When a l^ea^ was taken ill^ 
my cuftom Was immediately to fen4i aw^y 

for 
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tot a falrtier calltd a cOw-dodor) and 1 
thought it nay duty fo to do. Bat a worthy 
old gcmleiftan^ a phyficmn t^ho attiftnd* 
td my familj^, foon convinced me of the 
Tgnoirance of the clafs of mcq called cotr^^ 
'doctors, and the very improper treatment 
^hey prfefcribed for their mute patiedts^' 

There are fome^ who from their edudt* 
lion and pfofeffion give lis to hope a little 
imore icience than is to be expeded £rom the 
ttltere tow*do^ors^ but who are mA.k jot 
•befeSriid 'theitt fomclidies In negligende and 
ignc^atice. 

1i*he me&od I here jprefctibe I hate uf«l 
!b^ Kbmit yeitts, and have never fak)wfi it 
ftff t)^euraig the diforder. My firft tri^ 
Was tipon a valuable cqw, whom two far- 
rieru had praiiifed upon without faccefifc 
She was fo bad as not to be able to rife with* 
otit help. I took a large handful of nedles^ 
which were boiled gently in two qiaarts of 
Water until the liquor was diminiflied one 
half by evaporation. As foon as this liquor 
was fuflSciently cool, I gave it to the cow, 
*and immediately after wa(hed it down with 
^ VdL. II. J^ 
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ft ^uart of (ihamberrle;y;m which a handfol 
of common fait had fccea mixed. This rne* 
4icmt operated fo as to f:hat^ the colour 
.of the water in ftbout three hours: the cow 
liad a free paffage; which is the principal 
thiflkg to be obtained, I am convinced 
many die for want of it. In lefs than a 
-week flie was perfe£Uy cured, ^ 

This remedy, the reader will owfi, is vefy 
ilmple ; and I can affure him I have uever 
jyet known it to faiL Salt dilTolVed in warm 
ivater, and giren to the antmalf will foon 
purge gently : but if the cafe fhpuld pi:oye 
ibftinate^ It will be proper' to givpra clyfter 
jivith plenty of faU ip i^, which will (pften 
ind quickly bring away the indurated fa^icei. 
Spme farriers are very fond of prefcribing 
.«aftor oil for this diftemper, but I never 
found it anfwer fo well as my remedy. 
, There is another diforder to which cattle 
jtre fubje<a:, called the tail^worm^ and num- 
i)eVs die of it. Wlien a bead is attacked 
iiy this dtforder,; he finds great difficulty i« 
xiung from the ground 5 and if the diforder 
id'ivtgleSt^tl. %ntil it bcf^mes violent, he i» 

boabl^ 
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unaUc.to. rife at all when once down. Some 
attribute this difeafe to the beaft having 
bee^ ftrickea by lightning, or think the beaft 
has broken his back. . Both fat and lean 
beafts are liable to this diforder, and the fat 
beaft is not perceived to decreafe much in 
fieftx until the diforder is fo increafed as to 
prevent him from riling ; and in fomc cafes, 
where the progreffioa of the difeafc is flow, 
it will be a long time before that happens. 
A careful man will eafily difcover by thefe 
fymptoms when a beaft is attacked by the 
diforder : he will make frequent attempts to 
rifei and appear in pain ; he will drop down 
behind, before he is half rifen. You muft 
then examine his tail near the tip or bot- 
tom, and by pinching or holding it up you 
will find the bone entirely wafted j which 
fo much affeCls the fpine of the back-bone, 
and caufes fuch a weaknefs in it, as to pre- 
vent the animal from rifing. 

If you apply a remedy in time, the difor- 
der is eafily and certainly cured. My me- 
thod is to amputate about two or three inches 
of the tail, according to the ftage of the difor- 
N 3 der. 
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^e'r. You will find the bone, as the farriew, 
who have no knowledge of the caufe of tlu$ 
diforder, exprefs it, " eaten in two/' thatt 
is, entirely decayed : and this they tell you 
has been occafioned by a worm feeding up- 
on-the bone. But amongft the great num- 
ber of tails I have cut, I never yet, after the 
moft djHgcnt/earch, could difcovcr one of 
the worms they talk fo much of. It would 
be more juft, in my opinion, to attribute 
this diforder to a caries of the internal part 
of the bone. Amputation i» the readifeft, 
fafeft^ and fureft cure. No interna! Medi- 
cine is neceflary. ' You 'need only be cau- 
tious that the tail is cut offa little higher 
than the difeafed part, and you wll! foon 
find your bead recover. I have known a 
b^aft, which for feveral days had been un- 
able to get up, rife in two days after having 
part of its tail cut off, and thrive. 

Some farriers will cut open the taiJ, and 
apply fait and onion to bring aboiit a cmre. 
I have heard of beafts hung up in flings^ 
and fluffed with drinks day after day, until 
they have died. The ingenious farrier will 

teB 
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Kcil you.it il ^e///* or. pith of the back that 
is afieded ; but I fay the caries b^ix^^^n^ 
the :«ctremity of tilj^ tail. , Take a^Tsrajr; the 
cfuiie^ the <iSk6t wjU c^af^. I am, like Do^ 
tor L^, for; a.riadicaLqur?^ whiglj is utt- 
doubwdly^beft eg^ed jjy^ Ipppi^g./pff , the 

Another diforder yery commoojainongft 
beafti U Xhtfoul in the foot. This is j^ery 
painful^ and of cQurfe j^J4^ious to t;he feed- 
ing beaft ; for nqi^her qgi^n nor beau thrives 
much whilft fuffering great pain. It is moft 
fommonly the efFed of cold, and flipws it;- 
felf firft in 4 tumour, or fwelling bejwixt 
the claws of the hoof, which is very jpauch 
inflamed. A poukice would doubtlef§ be a 
good remedy ; bm it is ipjpoffible to ap- 
ply it properly. Sometimes , the ^ fwell- 
. lugs are har^ pr fcirrhous. In the firft in- 
.ftanoe-the. cure is eafily perfeded^, i,n the 
iecOfifJ, it i^.more'iiiiSi^U^to be^^^pofppKi^ 
.odi bwt nine tipxe? of;t^y9f^t;cn^th,i».diforder 
woyiid^pafsi oS^mxi^ th^.^ipe ffn?edj^as ]s 
foynd io nfefel when fthi^ gout. ^^\^ the 
human frame^ I mean patience^ ^hkh, when 

N 3 the 
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the beaft Is in queftion, muft be ptAdMid 
by tfi^-patient^a oWiicr. * ^ '-' 

'Thofc who have faith in charms follow 
the bead along thi patture^ obferve s^h^e 
he treads, then cut up the fddi and either 
turn the fward fide dov^ri^-aikls, Of hattg it 
on a hedge ; and the owner waits with^ 'pa- 
tience foP the cure of his bfiaft. ' ^ 

Some apply 'tar and quicklime to haften 
the Suppuration of the tuftficur,' whieh they 
"rub round with a hair rope to prdinote the 
difcharge withT expedition. 'The'beft me- 
thod ofti^eating this dlforder is, if^fhettl- 
TOOur becoilies ripe,' to open it With aihat^ 
*poinled penknife, to' deanfe the wbiind 
thdrbughry, give Tta 'common drefling,^ and 
let it heal gradually. ' But that operation is 
fcldora neceffary* : . . 

*■ The gargle in a cow's udder is a difof^r 
frequently inet with, and arifes frdfn'a con- 
jedion of milk in the udder : but an. obferv- 
ing hind or dairy-maid will, by taking pro- 
per irieafures in time, prevent this dtifbrder 
from being attended with hid cotafeqiiences. 
The firft figns of it are, one or mori of the 
6 paps 
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phfih ^nd^rt of ;tii^. udder appKirinjg unn*--^ 
tllftiflf ' liifteridflkl, .^iiul^ .Violently red or in-c 
fiamed. It is then ntctffkry l» drawxaE^-^ 
the^ntlk but of the bag,:and 10 riib the; pact j 
v4dit^ma£Dih-maUoxivs oiatmeat twiee a«d^^t 
But if the diforder has been negleded/untib 
the milk has become much infpiffated or 
fettered, you muft anoint your hand plenti- 
fully with hog*-lard, goofe-greafe, er lin- 
feed*oit, and rub or chafe the pap and every 
jMMt.^thp udder, inflamed. SQmebpjilJi]y9^ 
leaves of elder in milk tq a pu|p, and make 
an ointment by the addition of hogs-lard, 
with which they anoint-the parta, rubb^ag 
it well in.; HojufeJeek and. wWte-,lily rgo^ 
are very gpod j but any thing which fpftens^ 
the part will ^Cwcjp the purpofc. , The. 
qhaflng and rubbji^g alone is in Taq& cafe^: 
iiijBcienj, jf yw take care to draw[thp milkj 
Regularly fnoruingand evenings ^ ; ^ j 
Farriers or cowrdo<aqrs iij^ |h^ ^difonjiei^ 
getieiiaHy prefcri^e^ phyfic for .thp^co^r^tQt 
ll^eep her body cool.; and if the TOilIc4uia 
much of a mucous thicknefs in it;, g^nfle 
purg^i>g ipay .nijt ;be wnnccsgkry.ij .^f^ 
N 4 warm 
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vmm fomentations, oi- the app^pai^oii qilS^, 
o-ntmeiat with the fridifOO or longJrubbiAgt 
vAth the haad^ <«vUl .be found theimof; cef4; 
titn^xire. This gai^e diforder ohi^^f at- - 
tadeai cows : bqt I baire lii(eim& kooim.Wt"' 
okgargied. ■ .,-.,•••• r ; ".^ ;•.'.! 

. S E C T I O N 



$e^raV approved Remedies fpr tht Cure-^. 

';'']'' ' Dijfbrdershflhf^s^ • -^^ "'^ • ' -'-' 

THE torfe 18 fSbjcft ta a!m6fe atsf gre^t' 
a variety '0f 'dfeffeafcs as- maiikind;^ attd^ 
gmongft the intoft pairifiH* coirimbn td bo«fe^ 
ri^ay be rtick6hcd tfie crfic^;^ a$ fome tenh' 
it the ctttfRc; attd others 'th^^'griptSi Thifik 
is not ^iiiilf a painful, but is* 6ft6v a very fa- 
tal, diforder to horfcaii - ^f%*re att twafty^ 
caiifcs^tb which it may owe^ts origm ♦• but 
the mt>ft IWqAcht is tKe retentidnlaiid inda,? 
ration* of the faeces in the large Weftinesif 
an& fdmetitnes ' in the fmall ones. Some- 
dtttes itproceeditfrom thehbrf^pji whenheat-^ 

n-V-- :C' ed 
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ed by.exercUey drinking too &odj of 2u|iKi 
water* Tiie. pioil approved remedy ia both 
cafes, ip a eoodd^e of gin the axomeatanj. 
fymptoms of the diforder appei^r* , I have 
gi^^n a piut of gin at a draught j ^nd in a 
fen^ :iBimi(e^ afterwards jbave ^ep^ated the 
lftmp;;4c{fe.^. iWhWPt.the horfe has been very 
m, I ha^igixieoi*^ whole quart, in which I 
hAKfiiAfufed.jau ounqe ofpcjpper. it is like- 
wifi^propeir toijFak^the horfe^ ^hich is dqno 
bgf, aaqintiug^ 4l^e hand ^withrihogs-lard or^ 
qil, .throfting. if . i.i^tp t^e ,faDdament of 
t^g^orfe^^an^ r3^ipg ovA ajl^theduog you 
'^^Set. at. . J^^fBg^ tjiia operatic^ ^nd every, 
ti»9t%ke car^,^9-an9i^typ|ij>h^ttd.^ibefore^. 
afi?r v.hipfe .giv^ ,the )^(^h ^f:l)fi^ej:,of ,tbe 
cfOfilUwt.kittd^ I This on^ethod has/^qeed- 
fcdiiOiWoft jwftapces... , . . .; , 

. . .1; had ai ftrong mare of the df aught kind, 
which hs4 raliher too mucl^ fpiiit. ^^he yvas 
mndti fufcgea tp th% colic j for ^e yvas fq 
fon4 of h9r,wjor|c,and fo violent,, that. fhe 
WQuld xiqt Aop to dung ; by which xncans 
the fxQtfk Yf^e too long retained, and by 
pmffio^.oi^ tbiK Aeck of the bladder caufed. ft 
w. .. <: difficuky 
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dftfficuUy of ftiling. I ufed to' cure her 
by rtiKng anB clyfters ; though at timci; 
fhi was 'exceeding bad, - 0[^cnirig a vein is 
frequently of ferVrcc in the colic. 

Mares cafting their foafe is another com* 
moh accident ; which is prevented by taking 
feme pigeons' feathers j and laying them oti 
a pan of Hot ebals^ fo tha;t thiey ftiay fmoke 
but not blaze, and holding thefe fmbkin^ 
ftafchers under the mareVnoftrils for eight 
or ten minutes. I never knew this f^fiV 
Before I made ufe of pigeons* feathers, I 
kid fix marcs in one ftable, all with foal: 
four of them, one after another, caft their 
foals ; though, when the accident had hiqp^ 
pened to the firltniare, every^ method then 
in ufc was put in pra^aice, fueh as burnkig 
pitch and tar in the ftable^ and continued 
until ithree more caft their foals. The 
two remaining mares were fmoked-With 
pigeons'" ftathers as defcrtbed, and they 
brought their foals, and tlid very well. This 
as ^a preventative (hoiHd be applied at the 
latter end of the year.' I generally do it 
twice, 'the beginning of October aM th^ 

beginning 
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mare caft her foal vrhen this preventatiTe 
."Was ufed. At the time the mare is about 
to cad her foal, take the craw of a fowl, and 
cram it down her throat, and it will prevent 
ihe abortion* 

Greafy heels is another diforder to which 

horfes are veiy liable : but it is a diforder 

that fcarcely ever is to be found but wfaea 

brought on by negle£l of the perfon whp 

has the care of them. So lon^ as the horfe 

nms in the field without being ufed, he will 

not hate greafy heels. This diforder is frc- 

^quently brought on by giving tlie hotfe too 

nnich v^axk and too little corn, and likewife 

iieglefling to give him proper cfeanin^ ^By 

.liehig overwworked and not kept in heart bjr 

a fufficient -quantity of hard meart, the horje 

isrjreduced in flefh, his blood becomes weak 

iaxKi fizy, and dboundfl with a thin watery 

feram, which falls into his legs. .In confo- 

quence of the legs fwdling, the fkin becomes 

diftended, and is exceedingly painful ; the 

pain: prevents the horfe from lying down ; 

die fwelUtgcf courfe increafea^ until it breaks 

forth 
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ioTthin fihhy ulcers^ whence ISb^ a putrid 
CRT'llinkhig. matter. I know, indeed, that 
foine horfes.which run ia flaige-coaches and 
ace ^h: fed with corn^^U hare fwdled 
heels y\ fautthac mofUy is a difierent difor^ 
der from what is called a greafy heel, and 
geaerally jptocedds from the alternate »ex- 
tremes of ^hcat:ahd cold, which engetidd: 
faumoors aind corrupt the mafs of the blood« 
However,* i in didicr of thefe cafes, the firft 
ftep neceflary is td procure a free difchat^fe 
of the atoding matter; for, if it is fuffewd 
to ():agt>4te>tiUi«il>ecomes acrid, ^nd is ^tfb>* 
forbed into* ^heidcod, <!be core i>eoomes jcxh 
tremely difficult, if Jiotimpoflible* A-wcry 
imall portzon fo abfprbed will raife a pi^iid 
-fever in theiiorfe, 2k furely as yeaft woold 
4iaufe afermentation in a wb of wort. 1 :. 
If this difordet is recent, the cure ik cafy i; 
for, Aippofing**tbe heels* only cracked :xd4 
4>ut litde fwdlf^, it isr &fiicieht to wa{h diem 
with fbft foa^ and warm water, ^nd girc 
ium^geolle e:sercife,'and plenty of com and 
:malt ma^i^ ; and if any fungous- or proud 
fieii is formed, you may fipply a little ver- 

degris 
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dcgris mixed with honey j or, what wiH 
anfweMhe purpofc with much lefs* trowhfc 
to yourftdf; get fome blue vitriol, pound it 
"^fine, and put it on the p^# 

It ib always to be remembered that clean^ 
linefe and care will promote a fpeedy ciirtf c 
therefore l*t the horfe's heels :be rubbed out 
with warm water and fofcfoap; and let .'not 
the groom or horfe*keepcr be isi&aid of de- 
dicating a couple of hours labour to prefiing 
and rubbing the legs and heels of the horfe; 
for by fuchiridioahc will p<onu)te the cir- 
culation .of « the blood and juices^ and gain 
honour to himfclf by the fineneia of his 
hprfe^s legs. . During the courfe of this icufe, 
it will be necel&fy, if you Want your horfe 
for immediate ufe, to give, him plenty of 
corji^ I recomnjend four feeds pf good oat^^ 
making one peck — or more if you choofe^ SC 
will not ifljure the horfe — not forgetting to^ 
jRiix a ^antity of chopped ftraw with aach 
Iced, m heretofore recommended^ Th^ 
will cleanfe his bowels, as brufliing does his^ 
ikin, and anfwer much better than phy{iqf» 
If you do not want yoiur horfe' fm ufe, Id 

your 
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yctir man pde him out gcntlyy morning and 
evenings upon fome field or common, where 
lie will not be fubje£fc to pick up isiMch iharp 
(and or dirt ; taking care not to .wa(h his 
legs with any thing grcafyt as the duft will 
(Hck to it* Let him be walked only for 
an hour eadi time» Flefh will foon grow^ 
and the greafe wilt foon leave him. 

But if this diforder has by negled been 
fuffirred to get to a confidcrable height, it 
would be highly dangerous to dry the fores 
up at once# In thit cafe we muft promote 
fuppuration by every means in our power, 
and endeavcjfir to give a difcharge to the 
virulent matter* After having iirit haul 
the heels well waflied with fc^t foap and 
water, apply a poultice of roafted turnips. 
When you find the difcharge has been fuf- 
•ficient, and the pus or matter which has 
been brought away to be of a miM fort, yott 
may leave ofFthe poultice, and, keeping the 
wounds perfedly clean, proceed to dry them 
up : and during the cure it will be proper 
to give the.horfe hot mafhc* of. bran with 
^itre mixed, to give him warm water, mo- 
derate 
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derate exerpl^, clean ftable and ftraw, and 
good dnefling by a diligent and adive groom. 
This diforder I have alre^y faid is brought 
<m by the negligence of him who has the 
care of the horfe* I would therefore advife 
tlpie mafter, upon the 6rft appearance of the 
fwelling, to iee him eat his corn, to fee hijoa 
well drefled, his l^s rubbed with ftrawand 
with the hands, after being clean waihed 
with foft fpjip and water. The mafter mqft 
likewife take cafe that the horfe has his ne^ 
ceilary exercife, and that his ilraw and his 
Aable be perfedly clean and comfoi^table ; 
and the horfe will not want a dod:or« 

. Horfes that have fed upon low land are 
liable to the greafe ; and fuch feeding will 
alfo cauie a diforder which is called the fel** 
trick ; which is a tumour or fwelling in the 
lowed part of the abdomen or belly, and 
which, if you open it by making a fmall in^ 
cifton in the Ikin, you will find to be full 
of a white watery matter. A horfe worth 
preferviog ought never to be put upon fuch 
land ; for if he efcapes with life, he is cer- 
tain of injuring, his conftitutipn, apd of be- 



ing 
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Jng rcnrfere^* uil^ for hard txertifcs 1 
woiild not buy, 'At any pTict\ tf hode* tlwif 
lyad* been bred in thie^fcftsy hv klept i^ lo# 
fenny *brfwairipy linid,1« hfe figure b« ever 
fo good. WItat 1 call niarftl land id bf i dif* 
ferent nWure fron^ fenny kndjefpecially 
fait-marih^ which is by far the befiptt^ 
tore a horfe cangbupbn inlbmnVef'.' iTh^ 
fehrick is cured by foittentibg the* jpart tO 
ripen the tilniouf i by rbwelliii^, atid' hf 
J>Ienly of good Corn. • ^ . . 

' The canker ib tlie horfe hi'girts ih hft 
toouth* I have khoWn it increafe to that 'de-«^ 
gree as to eat the tongue completely thiroiighi 
The only way bf ctirrng a (i^rfkertis to^defttoy 
it at its firft appearance. It may ht khbwh 
by the hbrfe chewing his food, and letting it 
tirop out of his mouth again, and (hewing 
k difficulty in fwallowxng. To cUne it, mix 
bole armenic withfome of the fliatpeft white 
wine vinegar or alegar^ add' a Kttl^ honey, 
and iiiik the Whole lip to the confiftencJe or 
cream. Take a ftick, tii^ fome tow rbuhcf 
bne end bf it, and rub the patt aflefcted^ 
%hich at that time will not pefhap^ be 

biggfer 
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bigger than a pea : but you may rub all over 
the mouth by way of prevention. If you 
are early in this application, you will difpel 
the mmour^ arrd cure your horfe : but if 
you delay till it breaks forth all over his 
gums and tongue, it will require longer time 
to ,work a cure. The fame application will 
cure the ca^nker in any other part. 

For bruifes, crufhes, or contufions — ^I 
mean to fpeak of limple contufions only; 
for where they are compound, that is, when 
the internal or bony parts are injured, bet- 
ter advice and ailiftance than I am able to 
give will be required. In fad, compound 
co.ntufions are for the moft part of fuch a 
nature, that a horfe isfeldom good for much 
after he is fuppofcd to. be cured. 

Fomentations or embrocations will cure 
contufions, and difpel tumours which arife 
in confequence. There are a variety of in- 
gredients that people ufe in fomentations 
and embrocations^ which tend to the fame 
end, and moftly have the fame effed:. I 
make ufe of the following, which I have 
found. to anfwer : Take a quantity of ftale 
. Vol. II. O urine 
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uririe (if you have a tub in fome convenient 
place to keep urine conftantljr by you, it 
will be found often ufeful), and, if in 
fummer time, put fome elder Icives in it ; 
if in winter, the bark of tbe elder, ground- 
ivy leaves, groundfel, or houfe-lcek. Chop 
them fine, and put them in an iron pot, and • 
let the mixture gently ftew for a fufficient 
time to extras the juices from the herbs. 
Then add as much cow-dung as will ftiffen 
the mixture fufHciently to make it ftick upon 
the part when you apply it. The beft way of 
ufmg thig, is to- get a ftick (an oki broom- 
flick is as good as any thing}^ fplit it at one 
end about fix idches down, and in the cleft 
part flip in a piece of an old ftodking, and 
tie it on tight : make the mixture bcMl (for 
which purpofe you had better have a pan of 
coals in the ftablc) ; dip thef flocking into it, 
and foment the difeafed part by dabbing on 
the place. The oftener this is repeated, the 
better. You need not be afraid of applying 
this fomentation too hot, or repeating it too 
often. / 

By pcrfxfting in fomenting the part, you 

wUl 
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^vill have fymptoms of an approaching cute; 
between the fomentations a kind of dfew 
will rife on the hair — an indication of per* 
fpiration, and of the fpeedy terminatFoh' of 
the diforder. You will be cautious not to 
neglect repeating the fomentation Ytrf fre- 
quently; and you muft keep the horfe 
well covered, particularly on the part af- 
fected, fo that it be kept as warm as poC- 
fiblej for warmth will greatly affift the 
difperfion of the tumour, and prevent the 
ftagnation of the blood. By immediately 
having rccourfe to the remedy recommend- 
ed above, you may often cure a fimple con- 
tufion within twenty- four hours. 

If the contufion is large, and an abfcefs 
is formed, it will be neceflary to promote 
fuppuration as Ipeedily as poffible ; arid if 
the fomentation mentioned is not fufficient 
to ripen the part, you may have recourfe to 
a poultice, if the contufion is feated in a part 
on which you can eafily bind it. The poul- 
tice may be put on in the night, and may 
be made of ale-grounds or ftale beer, with 
wheat-bran and cow-dung. In general, 
O 2 however, 
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however, tae tumour will yield to the fo- 
mentation ^commended above. If it break, 
and a white thick pus runs from the orifice, 
youmuftprefs the matter gently out with 
your hands, and dean the wound thoroughly 
whh a bit of.f<?ft fpunge. In all wounds, great 
carefhould be taken to prevent frefh blood 
fromrifing; as the aiT:*afFeds the part and 
retards the cure. Some will content theni- 
felves 'with fomenting a .bruife or contufibn 
twice or thrice int the fpacc of twenty-four 
hours: but by fuch trifling you will neither 
difpel it, nor, if a dangerous one, bring it 
to a fpeedy fappuration. You may in fa£t 
by fuch ipeans do more harm than good. 
I have.feen fome extraorditiary cures by the 
above method j and when.- the horfe has 
been in extreme danger I have qaufed him 
to be attended night and day.* 

Rowelling isfometimes.very necefTary to 
affift in difcharging the fout, humours, ^nd 
prevent tKem overloading, .the part ag- 
grieved. Rowelling in unfkilful hands is a 
dangerous operation. I knew a bungling 
fellow, who, determining to gg deep enough, 

cut 
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cut through the mufcles of the abdomen, 
and wounded the peritonseum or thin 
membrane, which covers the omentum or 
cawl : the horfe, which was a valuable one, 
died in confequence. The way to rowel 
a horfe is to make a fmall incifion or flit 
juft through the itin, about three or four 
inches above the part aggrieved ; put in your 
ifinger, and work it round until you make, 
room fufEcient between - the fleih and the 
Ikin to contain the leather rowel, which 
muft be prepared in the manner following: 
Take a piece of thick tanned leather, fuch 
as is ufed for foleing of flioes ; cut it round,, 
about two inches diameter ; make a hole 
in the piiddle, lap it with tow fo as to cover 
the leather well, and dip it in fpirit of tur- 
pentine. After you have introduced the 
rowel, flop up the hole in the fkin with 
tow, dipped likewife in fpirit of turpentine.^ 
It is advifeable to tie a piece of firings which 
you pafs through the hole in the leather, fo 
that you may draw the rowel out at.pl.qa- 
furc ; and it may be likewife neceffary to tie 
a piece of ftrong packthread round thp lea- 
O 3 ther 
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ther part of the rowel, to pull it out with more 
certainty and eafe, as the leather will fwell 
much, and the orifice fometimes becomes 
fraall, and the edges get thick. Thete are 
feveral preparations which were ufed to dip 
the rowels in, fuch as fait of lemon, &c. ; 
but I never found any thing better for the 
purpofe than fpirit of turpentine ; for that, 
in ray opinion, will promote fuppuratiou the 
fooneft. If the above inftruflions be at- 
tended to, there is no danger in rowelling ; 
but it will be neceffary to keep the horfe 
warm, to give him mafties and plenty of 
corn, and his water warm. Nor muft he 
be permitted to go into the cold air until the 
rowel begins to difcharge: but when it dif-f 
charges at thick kind matter, the horfe may 
be worked gently without fear of injuring . 
him. However, great care muft be taken 
that the animal get not wet by rain or any 
accident, left it occafion a cold. 

In ftrains of all kinds a horfe will be the 

better for moderate exercife ; for, if the pain 

is violent, he will ftand fo much in one pof- 

ture as to run the hazard of contracting his 

o finews 
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finews in fuch a manner as never to have 
the proper ufe of them afterwards. If the 
flraia happen in a part that cah^ be poul- 
ticed, I am for applying one, though not 
the fafhioa at prefent arriongft farriery 
orhorfe-furgeons: but I know it to be pro- 
per, after bathing the part affexSted ^yith 
brandy and vinegar two or three hours^ 
erpecially when an inflammation takes place: 
and yet 1 have feen farriers apply ftrong 
oils ; which is adding fuel to fire : and I 
am convinced, that, were you to apply the 
fame pretended remedies to a horfe perfeft- 
ly found, you would make him lame. The 
common method of treatment may anfwer the 
purpofe of putting money into the farrier's 
pocket, as a lame horfe is more profitable 
to him than a found one ; for he is paid 
his journey, plafter, bottle, &c. &c, I am 
for giving nature every chance of working 
for herfelf : but I think many of the medi- 
cines and applications which are ufed coun- 
teract nature when fhe is difpofed to brip^ 
on a favourable crifis. 

The proprietors of ftage coaches, ma- 
O 4 chines, 
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chines, &c, have occafion for good horfes ; 
but they fometimes buy fuch as are lame 
from fome old fore or accident : and I have 
known it happen, that a horfe who has been 
ftrained, and fold for a mere trifle, has run 
himfelf found in continually working the 
ftage. I do not, however, recommend fuch 
violent labour for the cure of a ftrained 
horfe ; though, to give fuch the moderate 
cxercife of the plough and harrow, is, in 
my opinion, mpre likely to efFcft a cure 
than all the internal medicines or external 
applications in ufe amongft farriers. 

Warbles are troublefome fometimes on a 
horfe*s back under the faddle, and the foon- 
er they are difperfed the better. If the 
part is much inflamed, and feels hot to the 
hand, take oil of vitriol, with an equal 
portion of hogs-lard ; fimmer it over the 
fire for fome time till it becomes an oint- 
ment, with which, whencold,rub the warble. 
You may fafely ufe the horfe if you want 
him immediately. I never knew this fail 
efFefting a cure. 

For heat-blains under the faddle, apply 

fait 
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fait and water, as fpon as you come in from 
riding your horfe,..and that will prevent 
them rifing. ^ ; • 

S E C T I ON LXXiy. 

Cow -Grafs; Cultia^e andUJe. 

COW-GRASS is a fort of clover, and 
fo like red clover as not to bceafily dif* 
tinguifhable when not carefully compared. 
The feeds of both are much alike, but there is 
a great difference in refpedt to the quality of 
the grafles. I have feen a much greater crop 
of cow-grafs on the fame fort of land, and 
in the 'fame feafon, than I ever did of red- 
clover. Cow-grafs will grow to very gre^t 
length, and delights in a clayey foil. I have 
feen it rife fix feet high amongft thornf, 
and whins or gofs. 

I do not think cow^-grafs of a very feed- 
ing nature. It is a later plant than red- 
clover, and fheep do not like it fo well. I 

have 
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have ieen one fide of a field fown vyith 
cow*grafs, the other with clover : the fheep 
ate the clover very bare, but left the cov\r- 
grafs, as if they difliked the pafture ; — at 
leaft, they certainly preferred the clover. 
The culture of cow-grafs is the fame as of 
red-clover. 

SECTION LXXV. 

Remarks on the Management of the Kitchen 
• Garden. Advantage of the Plough in re- 
fpeSi to Peas and Beans of all Sorts^ Spi- 
nach y Cabbages y Carrots y Onions ^ Parf-^ 
nipSy^c. 

BY the method I propofe, an acre or any 
given quantity of land will produce in a 
more abundant manner any of the kitchen- 
garden vegetables, roots or plants; they 
will fooner arrive at maturity, and be in 
every refpe£t better in quality than by the 
cuftomary method of gardening, 

for trial, take an acre for peas. We will 

fuppofo 
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fuppofe the land to be in good condition, 
and to require only once ploughing, or 
once digging. The ploughing will coft per 
acre 5 J. ; the harrowing^ ij. 6d. ; drilling, 
as. 6d. ; fowing the. peas, ^d. per acre ; and 
the harrowing- in, u* 6d. It will be neceli 
fary to mould three times with the plough ; 
twice, to kill the fmall weeds j and once, to 
mould up the peas* The moulding to kill 
the weeds and afford a little earth, each 
time IS. The third and laft time of mould- 
ing we will eftimate at 2s. pcracre* Thefe 
different fums put together will make th« 
expence to be 14J. lod. per acre. Now ia 
the common, way the leaft coft is per acre, 
digging, 2/. 2s. J fetting, i/. is. j hoeing 
to kill the weeds, 4r. j moulding, 4x* if not 
5^. J which will be 3/. i u. or 3/. lai.pcr 
acre. The gardener attached to the 0I4 pracr 
tice, will fay, his method will produce better 
crops. The following is a proof of the fupe- 
riority of mine : I had on the 25th day of 
May 1 797 an acre and a half of peas in full 
bloom on my farm at Sprodborough, which 
for that fituation was a novelty: they grew 

on 
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on an acre and a half of old going land, 
wh'ich was treated in the following manner: 
In the year 1794, potatoes ; 1795, wheat ; 
1796, oats; 1797, peas J and inanured 
with a compoft as before defcribed, in: a 
cheap manner, not exceeding 2s. 6d. per 
load. Eight loads was the quantity laid on 
per acre ; fo that the whole of the land coft 
but thirty (hillings for the drefling. By the 
loth of June they were fit to pull green for 
market, and they were univerfally allowed 
to be as abundant, and as fine a crop in 
every rrfpeft as had ever been feen on fo 
fmall a fpot. If fo good a crop can be pro* 
cured from old going land in a farm, furely 
there can be little doubt of fucceeding with 
the plough where land is enriched to gar- 
dening condition. ' The difference in ex- 
pence is^^tU worth"^ attending to. 
\' \ .'. ' [ 
Thp.old metKdd, we fay, will 

-, coft per acre, ^^.3 12 o 

Tl^e n§\y method >o 14 10 
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I take the price of land, feeds, &c. to be 
the fame in both cafes : here, theri, is a net 
profit of l/. lys. 2.d. i^^t acre, no defpickfele 
thing. But there are other confider^tions 
independent of the firft profit, which render 
my method ftill more preferable to the old 
one. By the old method you muft of ne- 
ceflity employ a number of labourers ; a cir-- 
cumftance always attended with trouble; 
for, unlefs the mafter follows them diligent- * 
ly, and watches them narrowly, he will of- 
ten pay full price for haying his work half 
done J and the vexation a good farmer 
muft undergo from the frequent refradory 
behaviour of labourers certainly deferves a 
place in the account. I had rather manage 
ten acres of land with horfes, and direft 
them my felf, than three acres with men^ and 
have the plague of following and watching 
them in the old method. My fatigue, I am 
fure, would be much lefs with the dumb 
animals, even if we join afles t6 the number. 
Suppofing I had determined to cultivate the 
ten acres myfelf, there will be ten days 
ploughing — drilling, five' days— fowing, 

one 
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one <lay*^plo«ghi|ag^ to kill . weeds, three 
l^ours twice,'and fiK hours thie third and laft 
tiinf : this i$ exadly what my men do at 
prefentfor mc. We will call it eighteen days' 
woi;k, and fuppofe the crop peas ; but other 
garden- vegetables may be raifed ac the like 
cxpcnce, or cheaper: the land may be 
ploughed by horfes, and harrowed by them, 
but not drilled ; for we will have a fmall 
plough for this purpofe which fhall be 
drawn by an afs, which will anfwer for 
fpinach, carrots, gardien-turnips, 8zc. : as 
the drills ought to be only twelve inches afun* 
dcr, a horfe could not pafs between the 
rows. The fame plough with the afs may 
clean between the rows ; for the plough 
aii4 afs being the exad meafure of the fur- 
row, will clean the land they have made 
themfelves, in a perfe^a manner ; and the 
drills will be a proper fpace to walk in. 

I attended my men to fct with potatoes an 
acre of land where garden-beans were grow- 
ing, and half an acre of them were formed for 
bloflbm, and the reft fufficicntly advanced to 
bear moulding high in the rows* This was 

performed 
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performed a few minutes within thfee hours 
in the following manner : 5ix children to 
drop the potatoes before the plough. One 
man to mind they dropped them regular- 
ly about eight inches afunder, as alfo to 
fcrve the children fufficiently with potatoes 
to fill their bafkets. One man to attend the 
horfe in the plough. The expence was, ■ 

Six children, at 6^ per day. each j^;o 3 a 
Two men, at as. ditto ditto 04a 

Horfe, at y. ditto 030 

^.o 10 o 

Now, allowing nine hours to a day's 
work, and the total expence ten fhillings, 
there will be three hours which the pota- 
toes took in planting to be placed to that 
account, which will be a deduction of 
35- 4^. from the beans, leaving the net 
charge upon that article per acre juft as 
much as an honeft attorney would charge a 
fimple countryman for afking him a quet- 
tion, viz. 6s. Sd. 

It may perhaps be objeded, that this 

fcherae 
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fcheiole Would deprive k number of poof 
people who now work in the gardens of a 
UveUhood ; for, by adopting the method^ 
thof^ of affluent fortunes would no^ have 
CH^alion to employ fuqh a niin^ber ,oi(^'wo- 
Aden; in "fummer as weeders, nor fo^m^ny 
iReri in. winter as labourers. Bu;t remove 
the man^wilh his wife and chi^ren into the 
field, and make a garden of that ; then the 
i!nan with half a dozen childreri^-I^ftead of 
being poor, will foon find himfeif at eafe.' 

I have raifed not only a double cro|)' of 
potat;oes and beans, but likewife a double 
crop of potatoes and cabbages, by the plough, 
with a little affiftance from the fpade> As 
the manure lies between cabbage and cab* 
bage, it would indeed be impoffible to put 
the potatoe in a proper place without the 
fpade ; and as th^re will always be fome 
runners in cabbages, this method fills up the 
vacancy in a proper manner, and is highly 
profitable. I began cutting the cabbages in 
May ; they were all cut by the time the 
potatoes were fit to earth. The expencc 
of fettirig an acre of potatoes amongft cab- 
bages 
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bages is ^s. per acre. ' A man, his Wife, 
>)vith a boy or girl, will fet one day with 
another better than half an acre. The 
man digs the hole, the child drojps in the 
potatoe, the wife with a hoe ebvers it with 
earth, and at the fame time cuts up any 
tvreeds that may be growing between the 
plants. The expence will be for half an 
acre : 

The man one day, at is. jT.o 2 o 
The woman one ditto, at ix. o 10 
The child, one ditto, at 6d. 006 



£^0 3 6 
Which will be eqiial to ys. per acre. 

Carrots fhould be fown in drills: but 
you muft reverfe the method prefcribed for 
turnips. Make the land ready with the 
plough, then level the ridges with a rake, 
and with a hoe make two drills, one on 
each fide the ridge. In thefe drills fow the 
carrot-feed, and rake the mould over it. 
Thus you have double foil, which will 
Vol. II. P greatly 
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greatly add to the fize and length of the car- 
rots. Between each row of carrots you 
may on the top of the ridge fow radifhes 
or lettuces. When the carrots come up, 
you may with great eafe hoe them : that 
done, betwixt each row you may plant the 
Savoy cabbage, or dwarf kidney beans. I 
am of opinion you will have greater weight 
of carrots than if the land were all fown 
with them broad- caft. The cabbages or 
kidney beans will not at all injure the car- 
rots, nor the carrots the other crops: and as 
the land will be prepared by the cleaning of 
the carrots, there will be no other expence 
but that of the feed or the plants. Another 
advantage attending fowing the carrots as 
above, is, that inftead of digging them up,, 
in the expenfive mode at prefent practifed, 
with fpades or forks, you may plough the 
earth from them with the Rotheram plough, 
when they may without difficulty be pull- 
ed up, even by children. 

Cucumbers, parfnips, &c. may be raifed 
in the fame way as above diieded for the 
carrotSiK 

SEC- 
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SECTION LXXVI. 

Ohfervatlons on Buck^Wbeat. 

BUCK-WHEAT ia this country is 
moftly ufed as a green crop. Some fow it 
for the exprefs purpofe of ploughing-in for 
manure j but fuch praSice is bad hufband- 
ry,ahd I difapprove of it much in any green 
crop ; for, if a farmer has money, he muft 
be an indifferent judge indeed of ftock, if 
he cannot depafture it with fome cattle, that 
will pay better, and produce both more and 
better manure than ploughing-in the green 
crop. Therefore, I recommend buck- wheat, 
except fuch as may be wanted for feed, to 
be eaten green in the fold. It will as a 
green crop bear fowing later, and grow 
much quicker than any other fort of plant 
for fodder, and by its quick growth 
fmothers all weeds. It may be fown after 
a crop of rye and tares, that have been fown 
P2 in 
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in the autumn, are eaten ofF; and the land 
will be greatly ameliorated, and ready for 
wheat in the proper time again. The buck- 
wheat may be fown after a fpring depaftur- 
ing on two years old feeds. 

To thofe gentlemen who have extenfive 
manors, and are defirous of preferving the 
game, but particularly pheafants, buck- 
wheat will be found advantageous; for 
there is no grain whftever that pheafants 
are fonder of. They will fly many miles 
from home to feed upon it. 

Buck-wheat will grow on any . foil, 
and fucceed on a poor fand and on a 
rich loam. On land nearly barren this 
grain may be fown to advantage. The 
time of fowing is from the beginning to 
nearly the end of June. Some foul land re- 
quires ploughing before winter, and treating 
as direded for the pea- fallow. If fubjedl to 
lie wet, grip and drain well ; and clear the 
land of weeds by carting them to your re- 
fervoir. Another ploughing and harrowing 
may be neceffary before the fowing in June. 
In Auguft, when grafs fit for mowing is ge- 
nerally 
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afford excellent fodder for fummer-folding 
of cattle. The quantity of feed required to 
be fown is from two to three bufhels per 
acre. The grain, when ripe, is good food 
for pigs, turkeys, and other kinds of poultry ; 
but I hope never to fee my countrymen re- 
duced to the fit nation of the peafants in 
Germany, who ufe it as a fubftitute for 
wheat. 

Buck- wheat particularly fuits blowing 
fand, or any light foil ; as it grows quicker, 
and produces a greater abundance of food 
for cattle than any other plant fown fo late 
in an equal time could. 



P 3 SEC- 
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SECTION LXXVIL 



Obfervations on Rye , for Spring-eating hy 
Cattle. 



RYE is very beneficial, when fown 
amongfl tares in the autumn ; as a proper 
quantity will Ihelter the tares and draw 
them up. Rye is a hardy plant on land 
that fuits it ; and it will grow to a great 
length on fuch land in lefs time in the fpring 
than any thing I know of. Rye anfwera 
the fame purpofc for tares as fticks or rods 
do for peas ; and they may be eaten well 
together. It is likewife good where land 
is in condition and clean for fpring-cating 
for fheep, and to fow turnips after. I re- 
commend to fow the rye and tares by the 
drill, for both forwarding the crop and 
cleaning the land. 



SEC- 
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SECTION LXXVIII. 

I^ethod of fetting ^kk-Hedges^ and of 
plajinng them. 

THE bed method of planting quick- 
hedges upon fwarth land is under the cape 
fod, which is done by lining but the intend- 
ed ditch, and on the fide you intend the 
quick to be planted let your bank be made. 
Therefore firft with your fpade fet out your 
ditch, then lay down your quick upon the 
fward you intend to cover; take the firft fod 
and turn it over out of the part you intend 
for the ditch upon the quick, fo that the 
quick root will lie between two fwards, and 
be prevented from ftrikingMown wards; and 
if there be any good foil, the root reteives 
the benefit of it, and will enjoy that moif- 
ture it ftands fo much in need of from the 
ditch. Set the next fod bank- wife, and 
another row of thorns, if two rows be re- 
P 4 quired j 
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quired ; and continue the bank in the fame 
manner until the work is completed : this is 
not only the beft, but it is the cheapeft me- 
thod in the firft inftance j it is likewife the 
lead cijpenfive to clean. 

Sheep and lambs are deftrudive animals 
to quick J but if by accident they get Into 
the ditch, they cannot fo cafily injure it as 
if it flood elevated on a bank between two. 
In fome counties the common practice is tQ 
fet quick on a narrow ridge or bank with a 
ditch on each fide, by which means the beft 
earth lies at the bottom, and the poor ftony 
foil at top. In fuch a fituation it is wonder- 
ful to me that it grows at all : it is indeed 
hardly poflible to take more efFedual means 
of preventing the growth, unlefs they cut 
off the roOt^ We muft all know that the 
quick-thorn, like other plants, will vegetate 
beft in fuch foil as is moft congenial to it j 
and we know quick delights in a good fui?- 
face foil properly pulverifed and manured, 
and that it is neceffary it (hould be conftant- 
ly weeded and cut down within an inch of 
the ground the February following your 

planting;^ 
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planting It, if you mean it to thrive. But, 
becaufe the weeding and taking care of the 
plants when young is attended with trouble 
and expence in the outfet» fome content 
themfelves in general with fimply planting 
the quick, and leaving it the chance of thriv- 
ing in bad company, without confidering 
that the old adage of '* the firft coft being 
beft," can never be better applied than ia 
this inftance; for the quick being properly 
nurtured and trained in infancy, will at a 
maturer age arrive at a perfect handfome 
hedge, and not only ferve the purpofe of 
a good fence, but, well managed, may pay 
the farmer for the trouble beftowed upoa 
it. 

I fee no reafon why a hedge fliould not 
pay intereft for money laid out, as well as 
any other part of a farm, Suppofe for in- 
ftance, in valleys or fuch fituations where 
the land is good, plum-treds, apples, cher- 
ries or other fruits of the choiceft forts were 
planted at intervals, inftead of fufFering the 
wild and almoft ufelefs fort to grow ; the 
expence would be trifling at fifft, the fences 

fog« 
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foon become a very valuable part of the 
farm, and add not a little to the ornament- 
ing it. If I had land to inclofe, where I in- 
tended to plough continually, I would fet the 
fences with the filberd or with the common 
wood-nut, which would produce a profit- 
able crop of nuts. 

In quick-fetting the diftance muft be re- 
gulated by lituation. If upon ploughed land, 
one in a foot is fufEcient, if you could infurc 
the growing of them all ; but at fix inches 
apart is the fafer way, and this is my con- 
^ant pradice. 

As to plafhing of hedges, Hcrtfordfliirc 
has generally been efteemed the county of 
all the kingdom where this work is beft un- 
derftood, and where it is performed in the 
ncateft manner. But in that county it is 
ufual for gentlemen to have a covenant in- 
fcrted in the Icafcs they grant, to reftrid the 
farmers from cutting and plafliing the 
hedges more than once in the fpace of ten 
years. The beft method of plafhing, in my 
opinion, is, to cut them much earlier, as, 
when young, the branches fhoot more vi-». 

goroufly, 
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goroufly, and a young thorn cut off will 
grow with more luxuriance than from the 
firft planting. You will do well to affift 
the Ihoot by adding a little frefh earth to 
the bottom of the quick, as that will not on- 
ly caufe the quick to grow better, but will 
likewife fnub or check the grafs roots, and 
prevent the weeds from getting up and in* 
juring the growth of the hedge. If the 
ditch be drefled out, it will add to the goodp. 
nefs of the fence ; and fhould the ditch be 
wanted for a drain, it will pay well for the 
expencc. 

The firft thing neceffary towards plafhing^ 
a hedge is to furnifh yourfelf with a good 
hedging-bill, which an expert workmaa 
will always keep in the higheft order ; for 
the neatnefs of the hedge depends in a great 
meafure on the fharpnefs of the tool. Cut 
down the old ftubs within two or three inches 
of the ground) or fo low as that the next time 
the hedge is plafhed the dreffing up the ditch 
may cover the ftump, and that the part laid 
down, which is called the layer, fliould have 
as little connexion with the old ftump a$ 

poiTiblc, 
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poffiblc, certainly not more than fufficient 
to convey the fap, and afford adequate 
nourifhment to the plafti or layer j for which 
purpofe a good workman will at a ftroke 
cut it aim oft through. By this means the 
ftump will foon throw out frefh wood for a 
young fence, as the layer is only intended 
to ferve the purpofe until the young one gets 
up again. Thofe who pradife chopping 
up hedges may fay, " Why not chop up the 
hedge?'' But I fay, Who would prefer a dead 
fence, when he may have a living one? It 
is to be underftood, that the healthieft and 
beft flioots are to be left for the purpofe of 
laying down to fill up the thin places ; and 
a fuflScient number mufl alfo be left for the 
purpofe of ftakes, which are better of a 
fmall fize, about the thicknefs of a walking- 
ftick ; for, as they are to be left growing, 
they will foon increafe in bulk. They muft 
be cut off to the height of the intended 
fence, as they will grow with it, and are to 
be left at a proper diftance from each other. 
The hedge muft be thinned of all wood but 
that which may be Wanted for plafties, or 

ftakes ; 
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ftakes ; and in thofe counties where fuel is 
dear, the fuperabundant wood pays the 
farmer amply for the expence of plafhing. 

It has been an objedion of long ftanding, 
that the farmers in the northern parts of 
the kingdom, and particularly in Yorkfliire, 
lay their plafties too high. It is certainly a 
wrong pradtice ; for by fuch means the fap 
or nourifhment is all conveyed into the 
plafhes, the fhoots are robbed of their food, 
and become trifling and weak at the bottom, 
and the hedge is reduced in the part where 
ftrength is moft required. In fadt, in plafh- 
ing he will do his work in the heft manner 
who avoids either extreme of high or low, 
for both are pernicious. 

When the layers are interwoven with the 
living ftakes, and the hedge drefTed by 
cutting off fuperfluous twigs, it will be pro- 
per to give the layer a nick or cut with the 
hedge-bill at every foot diftance ; for by this 
means the fap will be prevented from rifing 
too rapidly, and the layer will pu(h out a 
far greater number of branches betwixt each 
nick. 

By 
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By attending carefully to the raifing and 
keeping in order live hedges, you will re- 
move one great temptation which the idle 
poor have in dead fences, to bring up their 
children from the earlieft infancy in the ha- 
bits of thieving, and which vice, being lite- 
rally fucked in with their milk, generally 
clings clofe in a maturer age. How often 
do we fee a ragged family confifting of a 
woman, half a dozen children, perhaps, 
0ne probably at the bread, returning to their 
miferable cottage laden with the plunder ob- 
tained from dead hedges, and confuming 
that time in pitiful pilfering, which, if honcft- 
ly and induftrioufly employed, would pro- 
cure them a comfortable fubfiftence ! In 
vain does the law threaten punifliment, or 
the farmer caufe it to be inflided — a cla- 
mour is raifed againft him for cruelty : the 
depredators are feldom deterred, but pro- 
ceed gradually to higher crimes until they 
finifh their career in public, or by good for- 
tune pafs the remainder of their lives at a 
diftance from Europe. 

If for the firft two or three years after 

plafhing 
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plafhing the field is ploughed, the hedge 
will thrive much the better for it. 



SECTION LXXIX. 

Management of the Dairy^ making Cheefe^ &c. 

THE choice and management of cows 
are the firft things to be confidered in a 
dairy. I have already dcfcribed in Se<aioii 
XXVIII. the fort of cow mod profitabk 
for the dairy : it remains to fpeak here of 
the proper management. Twice each day, 
at regular and ftated hours, it is neceffary to 
be careful in milking the cows perfed:ly 
clean ; as any milk left in the udder may 
occafion more lofs than the quantity left 
behind. This will be eafily conceived by 
thofe who want a cow to go dry j for they 
know that the mod efftdual method is to 
leave part of the milk in the udder^ and the 
cow will daily decreafe in her quantity, and 
foon become dry. It is advifeable, whea 
6 the 
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the cow appears to have given all (he cart) 
tb rub her udder and ftroke it down with 
your hand, to give an opportunity to the 
milk that lies high up to come down. That 
done, draw her paps again, ox Jirop her, as 
the milk-maids fay. The cow by fuch 
means will increafe her milk; for nature 
"Will abundantly fupply the lofs if the ani- 
mal has plenty of food. 

It is not unufual for a cow to gargle in the 
time of her giving milk, which malady arifes 
folely from bad milking ; for the gargle is a 
conjcdion of milk in the udder j which in 
general will give way to 'any of the common 
fomentations* The cow, although certain- 
ly more valuable than the race-horfe, is not 
fa much the care of the prefent age j nor 
does the modern parent bring up his daugh- 
ter to the bufmefs of a dairy or houfehold 
work. If he can afford any education to 
the child intended for a fervant, his money 
is fpent in teaching her to drefs hair, and to 
acquire a little fmattering of the French 
tongue } and inftead of being qualified for 
a farmer's wife, mifs dafhes into the world 

a lady's 
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a lady's maid ; and if (He has a tolerable fade 
or pcrfou^ihe foon changes her fituation. 

Having endeavoured to fliow the ncccf^ 
fity of milkmg the cow perfeftly clean, I 
ihall fay a few words concerning the dairy 
where the milk is to be depofited. In re- 
fpe£t to the fituation of a dairy (and we 
wiir fuppofe a building eredted for that put- 
pofe only), the afpeA flbould be due north 
and fouth. The north front fhould have 
the greatcft number of apertures for the 
admifiion of cold air } and there (hould be 
a fuflBcient quantity of trees on the Touth 
front to (hade the building from the fucu 
-Where the (ituation will permit, it (hould be 
funk three or four feet below the furfad«, 
proper drains laid, and an area made round 
it to prevent damps. You may go down 
to it by a few fteps, or the ground may be 
dug away on the north fide for fix or fevca 
feet wide, and you may defcend by a gra- 
dual flope to the door. The windows or 
openings may be covered with wire, fuch 
aait ufed for making fieves, which will freely 
idn&tlthc air and keep out the 'flles» The 
':; Vol. 11. Q^ flopr 
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'ioOrthbtiW be 6f ftolicj and- thi walls iChbtttd 
be covered with a ftrong ftucco^ or with 
glazed tdes. At the earft and weft ieod 
liiches may be kft for the purpofe of orna^ 
tn'eiit, and the convenience of placing llcrgfe 
.jars or vafes to hold cream. The fratae 
which is to contain fnch refFels as the .milk 
is put in to fct, may be fiipportcd by pilars 
of ftpne, which for the ^ke of cheapneft 
nay be m^ide fquare; the frame itfelf nha^ be 
cf odt, ami the pans (which are made for 
the e3qrfefspurp6fe) of glazed eaftbem ware— • 
lor I by no means approve of ciftehss or 
trdugh's Kned with lead ; milk being fo iihr 
cbWofivc, that it will rn a fhdrt time pro- 
ibde a cerufs. The rieceifary (helves. See. 
*may be -placed to the fancy of the ovraer* 
At one end muft be a door of commimtc^ 
tion to the fcnllcry where the copper is 
placed^ and where the dairy- maid is to do 
a^incipa) part of her bufinefa. . 

I have here given a Sketch of a dairy ^at 
may be fitted up in a ftyfe of etegaiit neat- 
nefs, and at a fnudl expence. Thore are 
fome which ut far more coftly, and I hajow 

..; . / of 
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of none wbich, for the fize of it, furpaffek 
that made by the late Captain Foulis on 
Epping forcfi It may not perhaps be 
deemed impertinent to give a fhort defcrip* 
tion of It, thoiigh few have the power to 
imitate it. The building is nearly fquarc, 
as it was not originally eredled for the pur- 
pofe J the floor is a marble mofaicpavcment^ 
to which you defcend by half a dozen mar- 
hie fteps. * Thetc is a flrong frame trf" fir 
timber (as bafc emits a Hquor that dyes 
marble of a deep red colour), which is fup- 
ported by anumberof fmall columns of the 
- Doric order about three feet high, with their 
Capitals and bafes all of white marble. On 
l!he -frame are -placed a number of wliitc 
marble troughs, which by rfieir projcdlion 
arc fo contrived as completely to conceal the 
wood work, and ar^ as highly polifhed as 
china- ware— a precaution very ncceffary ; 
for without* it the corrofivc quality of the 
milk would render them like a honeycomb. 
Thefe troughs haveeach a hole cut through 
£br the purpofe of emptying and cleaiiing 
them, being too weighty to be moved ; arid 
Q^a they 
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they have ftopperj of cork with a filver ring 

And chain, alnioft liketbofe ufed for decant- 

CTS : the walls are encrufted with porcelain 

.tiles of a foot iquare made in China for the 

.cxprefs purpofe, and fo contrived that by 

means of latha pafled through them, they 

feem to form one folid body. The (helves arjc 

of white marble, and fuppjorted by cantilivers 

„of;the fame curioufly inlaid. The roof of 

this little curiofity forms a. dome, which h 

^ terminated in the moft elevated part by a 

..very valuable and exceeding large (hell, of 

a fine blue tint ^cfembling the iky on a 

clear fummer day : in fliort, the whole^of 

the dome is compofed of valuable iheUs 

from thjB Eaft Indies, which but few perfoajs 

«€an have the opportunity of procuring.^ -^ 

We will return ta the farratcr's dairy, 
which may reafonably be fuppofed to have 
' a free circulation of air, at leaft enough to 
cool the milk exped^tioufly ; and until it 
does become fo, it muft be kept moving in 
the kit. The exad: degree of coolpcfs^t 
which it is proper to prai^ the milk through 
the ftmner might be afcertained^ as in t^e 
: , brewery. 
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brewery, by a thermometer, which*, ridicu- 
lous as it may feem to fome, I hope to fee as 
common in the dairy as the brewhoufe. 
Surely a thermometer is more to be depend- 
ed upon, than the uncertain and not veiy 
delicate method of immerging the hand* <I 
do not infift upon it that the ufe of] this iiV- 
ftrunient would eftablifti an unerring me*^ 
thod of making both cheefe and butter j but 
no one will * cavil furely at an attempt to 
bring fuch iifeful articles to perfedion* 
The praftice now ik, to guefs by the touch 
when the milk is cool enough to caft the 
cream, fo as not to froth at topV hang ropy 
or cling together like the fcum of boiled 
ihilk ; but, when creamed, part freely, ais 
fmooth as a well-boiied cuftard. 

Milk in a good dairy will keep from four 
to fix meals old (or abbtit three days), and 
continue caftlng creatn to advantag^^^f the 
veflels" are well fcaFded. If the cows have 
had ^holefome and fweet fbod, there is' no 
fear but that thel)utter from cream fo kfept 
will l>e good. Btrt'I hit^ repeat *injr caution 
Q^a not 
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not to' ke€p milk for fuch Ifragth of tim^ la* 
veffds lined with lead* 

Too much Attention cannot be paid to 
ckaning the veflels you flrain your milk 
lAtow The cream^cc^oured ware made^ 
by the potters in Stafibrdihire is by far the 
fweeteft and eafieft deaned, owing priaci** 
pally to the fuperiority of their glazing ) bufe 
ioAe for the fake of cfaeapnefs (except thofe 
who having very large dairies adopted thoTd 
filthy troughi lined with lc;ad) make ufe. for 
the mofl; part of earthen pans, which being 
glazed by ^ cqarfe cpjppofition of iaodf 
l(ud, wood-afhes, and a little hl%, require 
^uch' oa^e in the deanbg. For thefe paqa 
you fhould have a.copper (but an iron paia 
U mnch better) large enough ^o boil theixi 
in, and thofe who ^aye not the conyeniep^cy 
of copper- or pa^ uxwftput the earthen-rware 
in a tpb, fetting o^e withi^ another in boU-^ 
ing water- Wa(h tiicin qy^ ^^ i^ a fmaU 
giaaqtity of water, which 4»uft be prefi^rve^ 
/pr the pigif. ,The paps .muil remain fomo 
^m^i^ iot water, that[tjney may be MS^ 
. . ciently 
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i^tly fc»Id€^; himI i^hoi takcfltOfM: vibH 
be wiped perfe^ly dry with a cleaa cloth^ 
and fet abroad ia the air upon a rack madt 
for that purpofe, where they wiU bfcfljnf 
p^rfeiftly fweet. Wooden vefleli^ are ufip4 
by fotpe, and are repJ^oned to caft t\kp cr^i9 
quicker anji more of it than ai^y otli^ : 1?^ 
they require more labour an4 care ux cj^atv- 
ing^ and are coftly. 

If your cows have eaten any kiad ^ffoQ/i 
that catifea th(^ buttg: to be difagreeable tp 
tafte or fmell— turnips for example, which 
Upw admire at fecotjt^ hfin4 — put a fIna^ 
<}Maatity of (harp vinegar into the bottoi3|^ 
of the pot or pan for hqlding the cream ; 
jand by pouring the cream upon it the dif- 
agreeable flavour will be loft^ or in a gre^ 
ipcji£ure tak?n p^ , I have irjed m^ny Qthfg: 
ihinga, fuch as c^e^m of tartar, lemon juico, 
nitre, &c. but good vinegajr ia the ^^p^^^ 
and i^ my opinion thej^eft reipedy. v- 

To h^ve blotter of the fineOi quality, pa^ 

fible, the cream ought to bp churp§^ eycfy 

jDrorning. The chum muft be l;ept yer/ 

cjeapi and cpld water remaiif^ i% if ^^i^pff}fi 

0^4 time 
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dflie if the wetther is hot ; but in cold 
weather the water mull be put into the 
chum hoCy and poured out after rinfing 
round fevefal times, and the cream imme-> 
diately put in. In hot weather fet your 
chum in a cool place when the cream is in ; 
and dium flowly, or your butter will be 
Kght and foft. In cold weather you will 
do well to fet your cream in a pot before the 
fire, or put it in warm water, and ftir it 
about to warm the cream before you put 
it into the churn ; and churn by the fire- 
iide. In winter the cream is liable to flow 
or fwell: you muft then pour fome hot 
>waterupon it when it rifes in the chum, 
and it will make the butter come thie foon- 
er. In furmner if y6iJ put eolA water in the 
trhum with the cream, it will ftiffen the but- 
ttcTi aftd nSalte it gather quicker, as liot wa- 
ier- does in' winter. 

When nhfe butter 'is 'taken out of the 
'ihurii, wafli the biitter-milk^from it by two 
\yr three ^fcf6d wafhings with clean fpring 
V^tefjfprnHcl^falt over ft, and mix the fait 
'^ndbuttef^lf together. The cjiiantity of 
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fait neceffiiry muft be regulated hy youc 
laftc. In futnmer put the butter into fome 
fpring water for a few hours, then' i?^orfe 
it well with a butter-difh made jnirpofely 
for that ufe* - - 

T'o make chee/e.-r^ThQ following are tkt 
forts of cheefe made from cows-milk only ; 
for in England we are not fo frugal as thofe 
on the Continent, who make both fheep 
and goats contribute towards furnifliing the 
article ; we content ourfelves with purchas- 
ing as dainities what we are too idle to make 
at benie, from materials which abound ia 
greater plenty than with thofe who mafce 
ufc of them to advantage. 

To make what is generally called Stilton 
cheefe, let about half the quantity of the 
milk ftand until it becomes acid, and coagu- 
lated or tapper ed) taking care to fkim off 
the cream before it is petfe€lly four, which 
you will preferve in a pot for a day or two 
before it is ufed* Stir the cream in the pdt 
as if for churning. You muft^ the day be- 
fore you make the four milk into curd for 
cheefe, prepare acjuantily'ofmilkjuft takea 

from 
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horn the cawy and make diat into curd ; 
and when properly drained put the curd in-^ 
t& fome yeflci, adding a Aifficicm quantity 
^ fpring water, and let it ftaod for twenty*!- 
four hours. The next day take the lap^- 
pered milk with the cream put to it ; add 
fon^e other milk one or two meals old with 
the cream belonging to it. The quantity 
of curd {Hit into the water ought to equal 
liiat of the old milk. Mix the di^rent 
curds together as well as you can ; piit the 
whole into a vat, or tie it in a cloth — if you 
ich^oft to have a rpund cheefe; but if yon 
ptehrthi^ form of the Stilton, the vat muft 
be deep and narr(>w. Tb» fcrt of cheeie 
«hA be |Mre0ed very lightly, and muft be 
fpfquently tvr«^d m the pirefs. By light 
fftSing^ the cheefe wMl retain it$ richnefs^ 
by frequent tMroiag> both eqd3 will be alike 
Unlgfto^^^ If you fuffer cop end ow^ 
^jially to bf imderfnoft, tUp uppeiF pwt 
^yi npt be fo ricb# A ro|m4 cheefe muft 
j9\(o be oftf n turpe4« fometkn^ pne end upf- 
.|]|j|rq[^{|t,^metia:^s^thf otkcx-i aj3|d the mone 
gradually you prefs any l^ijad of pheefci .thp 

better. 
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better, . The riohoicfs of cbeefe m foioft^ 
me^fure depends upon the quantity of crcaajj. 
and as you are lavifli or fparln^ of cr^am,- 
will your cheefe, if properly I^an2^ed^ be. 
rich or poor in quality : but no better need.^ 
be made than what is above dire^ed. 

Some, precaution is neceflaryinrefpe^Jl to 
drying qhecfe. Care muft be taken vpi tp; 
dry it too qujk;k.. No cheefe fhonld bekefXr 
eithjer very wet or very dry^, after being pneo- 
pipperly cured. . In curii\g cheefe you fell 
it as you would do butter, and your palaie 
muft be the regulator. Thofe w|io are; fond 
ofthe tafbe of ialt fprin^le ajitde in the. 
curd. By ipixing the cmrd ^ aboye di*. 
itrdedf your cheefe will tuin tp a b)a& 
x^ould« But to make a cheefe decay tx^ 
pcditioufly, bpre a hole with^ a checfe-t»fteii^ 
and pour fbme ale^ porter^ or, if ypu can af« 
ford it, fome port«^wine, iotok the hole ibxiiQ 
little time before you intend to ufe it^-^the 
qpicure will not think the wine wafted* 

If the cheefe is made very tld^ it is lU 
able to be fpoiled by imall infers trailed 
i^t^ worms, vihich ira|uently in fummo? 

breed 
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breed iit cheefc before it becomes dfy, and 
quickly deftroy it. In winter the fait- Worm 
is found in cheefe ; but at that feafon dees 
very little damage : it is efteemed a delica- 
cy by cheefe-eltefs, who devour thoufands 
after a hearty dinner, 

' Cheefe is dried on boards, which muft be 
kept very clean by frequent Vvafhing w^ith 
boiling water, and wiping with dry cloths. 
When the boards are wafhed, the hotter 
the water is ufed the better : to fcour them 
with unflaked lime is tn excellent method ; 
for I know of nothing' which becomes foori- 
cr putrid or emits m^ore foetid effluvia than 
the. whey bf cheefe. It will be necef- 
fery to turh cheefe twice a day for the fiffir 
two of three days after it has been laid on 
the board,' and* to wipe both cheefe and 
board eatH time with a clean cloth. The 
place it ir dried in muft be Screened from 
the fun, but liavc a free circulation ofair. 
I do nbt meat! that it Ihbuld be expofed to 
k current df wind*; for that would caufe the 
cheefe to cratck i it riiuft dry gradually in 
pure fweet air/' -A Stilton theefe £hould*bc 

twelve 
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twelve months old at leafl:, and kept in a 
pot in a cellar^ or fome damp place, a month 
before you ufe it. 

They make a cream-cheefe at York and 
the environs, which is called Tork-cbeefe. 
Very little ingenuity is required to make 
fuch cheefe, as it is nothing more than put^ 
ting a quantity of good fweet cream into a 
cheefe-vat, with foxpe green rufhes fewed 
together on purpofe at the bc^tom of the 
vat, which muft have a fufficient number of 
holes to let the whey which drains off pals 
freely away. On the top of the cheefe 
you mud like wife lay rufhes in the fame 
manner as at the bottom. It is, ufual to 
make thefe cheefes from one inch to one 
inch and a half in thicknefs. The thinner 
they are made, the fooner they are reajly of 
courfe, as this cheefe is in fa£t no more than 
. cream dried fufficiently to be cut with a 
knife like butter in cool weather. There 
can be no new cheefe better than this York 
cheefe if properly managed. 
. . There is another fort called Treat-fide 

cheefe, which is excellent fqr toalling* It 

. 
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^5s madfe allt>f new nrifk put ratfier wariti 
together. This fort of cheefe is apt to rife, 
heave, or blow up ; but that may be eafily 

* prevented by putting in a ftnall quantity of 
four milk, or butter-milk, or by pouring 
foiheboiRng-liot milkor whey over the<:urd. 
Yet many tons of cheefe are fpoiled by heav^^ 
ing. Trent-fide cheefes are preffed quicker, 
and miade from two to two inches and a hdf 
thick ; and as foon ias they will bear taking 
from the board, they are put to dry on a 
rack edge-wife. The rack rhuft be made 

''to ftand'from the grotind,or hang by 

'ropes* 

<}are nhift be taken to fecute your cheefe 

/^firom rsits and* mice j for the common enc- 
itty of rats and mice will not guard your 
thcefe from depredation. Cats are fond of 
new cheefe. Your remedy (fuppofmg the 

* rack to be raifed upon feet to a proper dif- 

* tancefrom the ground) is to furround thafe 
-*feet with tin in a conic or fugar-loaf Ihape, 

which will prevent thofe deftru£five vermin 
' from i:ntw1ing up.* I fpeakof rats and mice; 
-^or, as to'cattsi tKcy^re^fo nimble thatno- 
^* thing 
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thing but excluiion can preferve yourcheefe 
ifrom them. 

When the rack is made^ the fpindles muft 
be placed at fuch diftince from each othet 
as you intend the thicknefs of yotir cheefe 
to be : for inftance, Strlton cheefe (liotthat 
which is huhg up to dry in nets) is made 
from nine to eighteen inches thick — thfc 
Trent-fide checfes, two inches and one haflf 
thick. The Chelhire cheefes arfe riiade very 
•laige* Large cheefes are iidt very'prdfitablfe 
*<o the farmer. A largfe <3hefli!re chtdfe, 
though fo highly cfteemed all over thfe 
world, and preferred in iuly tb thre Parmei- 
fan, will not enrich the make* vfeffy fpeed!;- 
ly ; as it will take feven years to rij)en, anfl 
^ Stihon cheefe will be in the higheft pei^- 
'feaion in twelve months* The Treiit-fidb 
cheefe is in high perfcdtion in fix months^ 
'and bears carriage well, as it has a very tough 
coat. The York cream-cheefe may tfe 
ilfed in a fortnight or thrcfe weeks. Wc 
muft allow Cheflbire cheefe to be the beftr 
of any for exportation. 

There is a fort called Cottehham or 

Eddiih 
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Bddifh cheefe, made ^.t the latter em} of the 
year. This cheefe is made like that called 
Trent-fide, before mentioned, and is liable 
to rife : therefore it muft be made thin ; as 
die thinner a cheefe is, the lefs apt it is to 
rife. . The reafon is very fimple. When 
ihin, it muft of courfe contain lefs whey, 
which, when redundant, produces fermen- 
tation* It may feem unneeeflary to repeat, 
.that great caution muft be ufed to prevent 
jifing. By putting milk together very Jiot, 
and adding the runnet immediately, the 
yfhey will conae green, drain away much 
jeafie^r, and qioft probably prevent the rifing; 
but tjlie. cheefe by thi$ management runs the 
rifk of being poor. If you take the curd, 
^break it with your, hand and knead it into 
,th^ (jheefo-vat, the whey will drain from the 
curd ; and by prejSing the curd very hard in 
the cheefe- vat you may in part, but not ta- 
tally, prevent the rifing. At the feafon this 
€beefe is made, you may not perhaps hav^ 
^any four milk : in that cafe you muft put 
the milk hotter together. 
_ JhcYQ is another fort of cheefe^ ufcful 

and 
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ahd miich mdre profitable thda atiy dC 
thofe before mentioned, which is fkim-milk 
cheefe, * The method of making this is 
fimilar in all refpeds to the method already 
laid down for making Stilton cheefe ifyoil 
wifh to have it mouldy. But if you pre- 
fer having it found, you muft put the lap* 
pered milk and the fweet milk together^ 
and put the runnet to it much hotter. This 
fort of cheefe may be made to keep for as 
great a length of time as any 5 and, if made 
as diredted for the Stilton^ it will feem to the 
palate as good as cheefe made of half new 
milk in the common way* I never knew 
a working man who did not, after being 
ufed to this cheefe, prefer it to any other to 
make a hearty meal of. This is without 
doubt the mod profitable method of ma- 
naging a dairy where you have no ready 
opportunity of felling milk ; as you may 
thus be able to fend more butter to market. 
The hotter any kind of cheefe is put to- 
gether, the founder it will be ; and the 
cooler you put it together, the richer you 
will find it, and the fooner it will decay. 

Vol. II. R There 
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There is another fort of checfe called 
Slip-coat, which is made by mixing one 
quart of warm water with two quarts of 
new milk (or any larger quantity in pro- 
portion), and putting runnet to it. Then 
take the curd gently out of the whey, and 
lay it on a cloth fpread over the cheefe-vat. 
Prefs the cheefe very lightly for twenty-four 
hours; take it out, and put it in fome 
warm fituation where it may have the bene- 
fit of the fun* It muft be placed between 
two diflies : when it begins to flip, you may 
put dock leaves, or the leaves of fycamore, 
above and below the cheefe. This is a pro- 
fitable cheefe to the maker, and, if well 
'managed, is but little inferior to the cream- 
cheefe. The thinner this kind of cheefe is 
made, the fooner it will be fit for ufe, and 
the fweeter to the palate ; for, if it is made 
thick, the outer part will fpoil before the in- 
fide is changed from curd. This cheefe 
will keep but a very fhort time ; but you 
may regulate the quantity to be made ac- 
cording to the demand for it. 

Chefhire cheefe is made of new milk j 
and you cannot eafijy err in making it ; for 

the 
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the rich flavour and the mellownefs of this 
cheefe are given it by an addition of beef 
fuet, or any other wholefome and fweet fat 
well clarified, which is poured into and mixed 
with the curd, together with a fufficientquan-^ 
tity offalc, which is abfolutely neceffary to 
prevent the fat contrading a rancid flavour. 
As much precaution is required in this re- 
fpcQi as in curing bacon. 

It is to be obfervedi that all cheefes except 
the Chefhire will be fufficiently falted by 
rubbing them with a little fait after being 
taken out of the cheefe-vat, and repeating 
the (ame operation for a few daysi 

Cheefe is eafily made of any colour. Yel-* 
low is generally the favourite ; and this is 
given by bruifmg marygolds and mixing 
the juice with the milk, which is both plea- 
fant and wholefome* Many prefer a green 
colour^ which may be communicated by 
mixing in the manner jufl mentioned the 
juice of fage. 

In winter fame ufe the juice o^ catrot« 

for colouring butter, which is certainly a 

great addition j but butter coloured with 

R ^ carrots 
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carrots will not keep for any length of 
time. 

The beft method of preferving cheefes 
intended for keeping is to put them into a 
barley-mow, not fuffering them to touch 
each other, and fecuring them from rats 
And mice. This will fave a great deal of 
trouble, by keeping the mites from breeding 
in them, which are very deftrudive where 
there are large quantities ofcheefe. Before 
the cheefes are depofited in the barley-mow, 
they muft be well wafhed with hot whey, 
to take away and deftroy both the mites 
and their eggs, or they will increafc in the 
barley-mow moft rapidly. 

Rennet, runnet, or what is commonly 
called earnings is properly the acid juice or 
curd found in the ftomachs of calves whofe 
food has been only milk, and who are 
flaughtered before digeftion is perfe<fled. 
But the butchers have a fuccedaneum for the 
juice, by infufing a piece of the ftomach 
•where the curd lodges (called by them the 
theefe-lop) in fait and water ; and this effec* 
tually anfwers the purpofe intended. 

6 SEC- 
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SECTION LXXX^ 

Management of Poultry. 

AT the time I profefs giving dire.<^ions 
for the management of poultry, J . cannot 
avoid hintjing to the farmer, that he muft not 
rely upon the profits arifing frojn breeding 
and rearing pouhry for the payment of any 
part of his rent. I do not mean to dif^ 
courage raifing what I am fond of eating : 
but I fhould not prove myfelf the friend of 
the farmer if I did not fliow both fides of 
the queflion, and tell him it is poflible to 
lofe by mifmanagement in this article, and 
fcarce probable to gain, unlefs he feleds ^ 
particular fpecies or fort* 

We v^ill for example begin with Turn- 
keys — thofe voracious animals, which will 
devour as much as any quadruped on the 
farm, not excepting even the hog, which 
can be raifed at lefs expence. Calculate, if 
R 3 you 
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you can, what a turkey will coft by the 
time he is fit for the fpit. Sq foon as 
hatched, he iiiufl: be treated delicately, fed 
on white bread and milk. The pip comes 
on, which muft be cured with fine wheaten 
bread and frefh butter mixed with fome 
lierb-grafs or rue. On this kind of food he 
will live until he is 9^ month old ; when he 
muft befed with whole oatmeal and milk, 
and care ftiuft be taken that the milk be 
perfectly nfew and fweet, or your turkeys die 
in a few hours. When two months old, 
they will live upon froall wheat, and by the 
time harveft comes on will provide for 
themfelves at your expence. If the craw 
of a turkey were taken out in the evening 
about Chriftmas, the corn meaftired that 
would be found in ir, and the quantity mul- 
tiplied by the number of days fince the 
turkey attained the age of two months, the 
produfl: would flartle the farmer — without 
taking bread and milk into the account, 
which is no trifling matter. Few turkeys 
are fit for the kitchen but what coft the 
farmer from twenty to thirty fhillings, al- 
though 
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tliough he fells them at market for four ^ 
and fix-pence, or five fhillings. 

We will fuppofe that thineeii have been 
the brood hatched^ The breeder may 
thmk himfelf fortunate if from fix to ten 
are raifed. Then come two to fhare in the 
profit of what thejr have contributed no-* 
thing to the expence of — I mean the tithing- 
man and the fox, who may not be con* 
tent with a tithe only ; and you may add to 
this catalogue of expences the keep of the 
old turkeys the year round. I could rear 
a horfe upon lefs corn than two turkeys 
would devour, if they were at liberty to help^ 
themfelves* I have been told that in France 
they have an extraordinary method of fat- 
tening them^with walnuts, which thefe de- 
vouring birds fwallow whole, to the nuow 
ber of a dozen vvithin the day ; and they 
digeft them as the oflrich is faid to do iron« 
In Ihort, I would advife the farmer to leave 
the breeding of turkeys to gentlemen of for- 
tune. 

. Though 1 have faid fo much againft tur- 
keys, yet there are fome trads of land where 
: . R4 they 
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tb^y may be bred to advent Jtgc ; afc in thif 
marfhcs of Lincolnfhirc, where little o? no 
com 18 grdwnt In fuch places they might 
be reared on th^ bent ox feeds of ^afa; 
but fuch food does not fatten them for 
ufe ; therefore^ the advantage is fokly in 
the breeding. 

Chickens, though by many degrees not 
fo bad as turkeys, will not pay for bf ee diQg» 

Gccfe arc profitable; for they wUl tbriye 
on gn^fs and water^ and plucking thein 
twice a year amply pays by the feathers for 
the grafs they eat. A peck of oats* managed 
properly will fatten ^ goofe fo a& td be 
worth from four to five {hillings in her 
feathers ; and oats muft be fcarce if a peck 
is valued at nine^pence, which is twenty* 
four Ihillings per quarter. But, fbppofmg 
a goofe to ^at a peck and a half of oats, the 
coft will not exceed thirteen pence ha)f-p4^)- 
ny; fo that a goofe will pay the breeder. 

Ducks may be cftimated on the fame 
footing as geefe j and where ypu have tbc 
advantage of water, they will pay well for 
breeding, 

Plgeonsj^ 
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Pigeons, to thofe who have no corn and 
can reconcile their confcieaces to the plun- 
dering their neighbours, may be profitable ; 
for little regard is now paid to the ftatute 
which forbids the ereSing a dove-cot but 
by leave of the lord of the manor, or cvtst 
keeping pigeons without his pernxiffioiu 

To the farmer whofe pigeons eat bis 
own corn they are very expenfive. Pigeons 
are gluttons ; the quantity of corn they de- 
vour is almoft incredible ; and the havock 
they make at the time corn is ripening 
is aftonifliing. * By alighting upon it ia 
ioclc;s, they prefs it down in fuch a mantitr 
as to deftroy a much greater quantity than 
they eat* In fhort, pigeons are as dc-' 
ilruSive amongft com as pigs. 

All other domeftic fowls being kept more 
for pleafure than profit, it is needlefs to 
mention them. 



SEC 
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SECTION LXXXL 



The Necejj^ly of Improvements in Agriculture : 
the great Advantage thence arijing to Indi^ 
' victuals y and to the Public at large. 

THE neceflity of improving this prima-r 
ry aad inoft ufeful art, by wl^ich we exiil 
(for W9. muft ultimately depead upaa the 
produce of the earth for fupport)^ has been 
tpo recently proved by the large fums of 
money fent out of the kingdom for corn^^^ 
which might with fo much advantage 
to the community have been raifed upon 
^fmall portion.of the uncultivated waftes 
that to the difgrace of the kingdom exift 
here in fuch abundance. If the truly patri- 
otic propofal of that philanthropift. Sir John 
Sinclair, for a general inclofure of commons 
had been carried into efFe<a, we fhould in a 
little time have increafed our population, 
' have 
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have found plenty of employment for the 
laborious poor, and have afforded our nu- 
merous mechanics and artifans provifions 
at a cheap rate — the grand defideratum 
In a country depending fo much on the 
auxiliary aid of manufadurers and com- 
merce. The prefent miferable ftate of 
Holland affords a flriking leffon of the infta* 
bility of trade ; and of the diftreffes a na- 
tion is liable to, which without internal agri- 
cultural refources relies folely on commerce 
for the importation of the neceffaries of 
life. 

However high the fcience of Agriculture 
is at prefent, and however near perfection 
fome perfons may fuppofe it has arrived, 
1 do not hefitate to affert that, take all fuch 
land through the kingdom as is in a ftate 
of cultivation, it does not produce one 
third of what it is capable of. Surely no 
one will deny, if my alTertion be fa£lj| the 
neceflity of improvement ; and I flatter my- 
felf in the foregoing fheets to have given 
fome ufeful inftrudions for that purpofe* 
I cannot avoid reverting to the quantity of 

uncultivated 
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Bncultivated ground, and efpecially whercr 
ground is fo valuable, in the vicinity of the 
metropolis of this great empire ! London 
is nearly furrounded at a very fhort diftance 
by commons ! What a pity it is that thofe 
who have gained a competency in bufmefs 
are not fuffcred to purchafe parts of thefe 
at prefent ufelefs tra^. We might then 
fee the city (hopkeeper, perhaps a man- milli- 
ner, become a ufeful member of fociety ; and, 
if not tilling his own field, at lead giving 
employment to whole families, calculating 
what a landed eflate he fhall leave behind 
Urn; lUeping his faculties in adrion, enjoy- 
ing the pkafures of a rural life, and leaving 
others to drudge in the (hop and accumu- 
late money in their turn. 

To improve agriculture is the means to 
create plenty* which fo much adds to the 
happinefs of man ; as it makes him contented 
with his condition, and with the coaftitu- 
^on and laws of his country. 

To obtain plenty a man muft be induftri- 
om ; and induftry fo much fills a man's 
mind as to give recreation to every mo- 
ment 
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ment of his timei prevent all idle thoughts, 
vicious defires, and caufe him to wifh well 
to every one around him. He begins to 
confider himfelf a part of the ftate, when, 
by fuccefsful labour, he fees himfelf bleffed 
with independence. The innocent amuie- 
ment of tilling the foil, the regularity of 
hours required in the occupation of an at- 
tentive hufbandman, and going to bed with 
the fun, and fpending all his days in a free 
air, the harmony of the birds, the fr^anct 
of the fields, give to the farmer calmneft 
and ferenity of mind, and pleafures un^ 
known to other men. His expe^tUms 
from the improvement or experiment he 
makes are feldom blafted; for land is fo 
wonderfully grateful, as to make a return for 
every favour fhown her. In his labours 
there is no tedious famenefi, but (bmething 
new every day to amufc him. 

The improvements agriculture is capa* 
ble of are boimdlcfs : in all paft ages it has 
been progreffivcly meliorated ; and by attend- 
ing to the dire^ions given in this Work, ara- 
ble land will fupply the market with double 

the 
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die quantity it has hitherto produced j andt 
the expence of cultivation, in a great many 
inftances, will be lefs. From the produce 
of the land we all exift : from that fource 
alt our trade derives its origin and fup^ 
port* — As to foreign commerce — no coun- 
try would fupply us with what is ufeful and 
agreeable, if we had nothing to give in re- 
turn: and the greater the plenty we have 
oftheneceflaries of life, the more numerous 
and cheap will be our manufadures to fup* 
ply the markets abroad. 

The cheapnefs of provifions arifing from 
an improved method of agriculture would 
likewife tend to check the prefent alarming 
ipirit of emigration ; for none would be apt 
to relinquifh his country and his home, if 
lie could no where live better or cheaper. 
- The farmer often complains of the dear- 
nefs of labour. But the price of articles 
of the firft neceffity mull be reduced, before 
that of labour can be expeded to be lowen 
No man can live without meat ; ft ill lefs 
the working man, who is the real fupport of 
;alU Thoufands and tens of thoufands of 
: ; pounds 
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pounds are loft for watnt of employing the 
lower clafs of people to raife that which 
would make them the moft ufeful, happy 
and independent of men. We none of 
us get more than meat and clothes ; and htf 
that earns thefe neceflaries by his own la- 
bours, is the really bleffed : his difappoint- 
ments are few and fmall, his enjoyments 
many. Heahh, the greateft good that any 
man can enjoy, is more likely to be found 
in his cottage than in the luxurious palace; 
Early rifing, the regularity of his diet and 
exercife, preferve both his body and mind 
in a ftateof fanity. 

It is every one's intereft that land be im- 
proved, even of fuch as live upon falaries, 
certain ftipends and annuities. If they can 
buy beef for 4^. per pound, inftead of 1^7/. per 
pound, and a penny loaf of bread for a half- 
penny, it puts it in their power to live itt 
a more fumptuous manner ; and the trades- 
man can live on lefs profit, and every one 
in turn. The taxes are more likely to be 
paid, if every man brought two quarters of 

whedt 
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wheat to market inftead of one» and eveiy 
other produd of the land in proportioa^ 
Inflead of the present exorUtant poor*rate€> 
tfa^re would be only a trifling contribution 
required for the fupport of a few old people 
and fatfaerlefs children* We have all thcfe 
rcfoufces before us : both land and people 
already prepared. 

It is true there are many thoufand acres 
tounclofed,and very improperly employed. 
But I am of opinion^ that acre for acre^ the 
Ipammons according to iheir value feed OK)re 
ftock than tbo iticlof^d lands. I have reafoa 
to believe that inclofmg of open common 
fieldSyCaufes a diminution of grain. From the 
appearance of all old fwards^ it is evident^ 
they have been ploughed and fown with 
corn. When inclofed, the land is divided 
into grafe-fields, and fcldom tilled; and 
on many thoufand acres of inclofed land 
th[c grafs grows to very little purpofe^ as it 
is either not above half eaten^ or Covered 
with thiftles and other noxious weeds. In 
many parts of the kingdom^ according to 
the .prefent fyftem, four acres maintain, 

on 
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on aft average, no more than one cow, or 
one horfe, twelve months* I will undertake 
to keep ten cows arid teti pigs^ and produce 
ten acres of wheat every year upon twenty 
acres of this land, that now only keeps five 
cows and two pigs* I (hall have from fifty 
to fixty quartets of wheat upon the ten acres, 
atld buy no manure ; the produce of the 
land furnifhing fufficient for it. 

But let It not be underftood that lam an 
encourager of waftes and comrnons— I hate 
them. It is not, indeed, to be afcribed en- 
tirely to the induftry of the people that com- 
mons are fo abundantly flocked, but too 
often to envy. The man who poffelTes 
right of common thus reafons with hlmfelf : 
*' Although it is of no ufe to me to ftock 
the common ; if I negled to do it, my 
neighbour will enjoy the whole as if it 
were an inclofure belonging to him. There- 
fore, to prevent him, I will injure myfelf." 
It is wonderful to fee what numbers of' 
fheep feed upon the commons in Weftmore^ 
land and Cumberland^ and yet I would 
not have that land for inclofing to divide 

Vol. II. S into 
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into fields ten acres each field. I cowld ap- 
ply money much better, by taking land of 
a more fertile nature. There are, however^ 
thoufands of acres with a rich.sindi^f 
provable foil uninclofed, which in their prcr 
fent ftate are very hurtful to the communis 
ty. For inftance : if my ne^hbour has 
iheep infefted with the fcab^pr any other 
difeafe,! am compelled taexpofe mine to the 
contagion. Nor in common fields b there any 
egcouragemcnt to attepipt improvements ; 
for I mud do as my neighbour does; muil 
fow.corn one year, and ftock the field an- 
other, when it is fallow. I do not tnow a 
more droll idea than when the farmer ejpr 
tolls the ufe of the fallow to keep fheep 
upon, which is a very frequent phrafe to 
exprefs the ufe of the field the fallow yeai^, 
when it ought to he without either grafs or 
weed. If one man choofcs to be .negligent 
and till his iand improperly, has a crop 
of thlftles, and lets them ftand forjeed, I 
muft reap along with him the benefit j as 
the feed of thiflles will not confine itfelf to 
any particular fpot. — It vrould be difficult 

to 
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brop of fine corn, clover, or cuhiips, would 
fefs exhauft the knd thah what he calls that 
jezxi^i/Bng it. Now, had that part of tha 
field produced a good crop of corn, the 
ftraw, properly treated, would ,ta2kt a 
dung-hill, the grain would fell for monef, 
and the ground be in a much cleaner ftate 
than with the crop of Weeds upon It. 

Since I hare been in London, I have 
Hdden out and tafceti the liberty of ekamin^ 
log intb the mode of agriculture near Town, 
tailed gdrdening. A large quantity of the 
Und was full of couch-grafs and weeds of all 
denominations, fome in full bloom and 
ethers in feed. I faW one field of rye be* 
twixt London and Wirtibledon-Common 
whete the thiftles had mailered the rye ; 
and the farmer was cutting them down be- 
fore the rye was ripe. Were you to con^ 
Verfe with him on the fubjed, he would 
tedeavour topcrfuade you that the expence 
of deftroying the thiftles would have ex- 
ceeded the value of the crop. There are 
ftaore weeds in the crops of com near Lon« 
S a don 
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don than I ever faw m any other' part d" 
the kingdom I have travelled through.. 

It may be .of ufe to enquire into the 
cayfes of the farmer's neglecting his fields, 
and fufFeriog them to be over»rua with 
weeds. I fufped Jt h owing to the value 
pf the produce of the land having rifen in 
a greater proporticn than the land iifelf. 
If a man has a farm of one hundred acres, 
and he cultivates but ten acres, and the 
produce fells fo high: as to enable him^ 
to pay the landlord his demancj, and to 
maintiin his family j it is the fame to him 
as if he tilled all the hundred acres proper- 
ly. ; Suppofing the ten 8ci:es to produce 
forty quarters of wheat, and that wheat fpld 
at 8/. per quarter, he would receive 320/.; 
and, if his rent were j'oo/. he would as an 
individual be better off than if the whole 
farm had been fown .with wheat, and pro- 
duced four hundred qu^iter^ when wheat 
fold at 20^ per quarter. But how much 
does that injure the public at large, and 
efpecially manufaftures and trade, which 
from the dQarnefs of provifions muft in time 

be 
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be inevitably diminifhed ! Beef and mut- 
ton ufed to be o^d. and /\d. per pound, and 
are now fold at 7^. per pound in many 
places. This affeds not ali who eat meat, 
but all thofe who are not concer-ned with 
the landed property — the farmer the leafl. 
-But it afFe<3:s all mechanics and tridefmen 
of every defcription. Therefore it foon falls 
back upon the land; for the grocer mu ft 
have a greater profit on his fugar, candles 
and foap, and the taylor more for nuik- 
ing a coat, &c. or they will not find money 
to buy your beef. The man of landed proper- 
ty, then, only holds the money for a time, as 
all mechanics and traders whatever muft 
have the means to buy the beef, bread and 
butter at the advanced price. Now, to pre^ 
vent the above evils, what muft be done? I 
dare fay every thinking man will allow the 
land in its prefent ftate does not produce all it 
is capable of producing. Therefore we muft 
endeavour fo to cuhiyate it that it may fend 
more to market ; viz. by tilling it and raif- 
ing crops of corn, ^turnips, clover, &c. I 
^m of opinion two thirds (if not one half) 
S3 of 
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of tbe grftfs Und ia th« kingdom woul4 
|ceep9 if properly Qianagcdl, tbe £ime ^uant 
tity of ftocls'that the whole now does ; and 
there would be one third left tp be plough* 
fid. This fort of insimgemfnt would no* 
oflly fill the markets &U of grain, but of 
4e(h ; |br in winteri when caltk^ P^^Pt 
and horfes require moft fupport, they deriTC 
their food chiefly from the produce of the 
arable bnd. 

Qut fome wip fay, *^Ther^ a^ n^thw 
people nof money fulScient to put th^ 
plan in pradice.'' I on the contrary ppine^ 
jiliere is (^ bq|h ; for, if the money expend? 
pA in the execution of the prefent poor<» 
^ws for removals, coUediontcharities, $U:^ 
were applied to pay the people for work? 
bg and cultivating the foil, almidft thf 
whole country might be made like a gtfr 
den. How many thoufands who are able 
to w^i i^i^g<| about doing of ipiothing! 
Wha; might not thefe idler§, if properly 
employedi efied ; when the few w)io at 
prefent do work, maintain themfelves and 
^ manr tho^&nds who labour not and are 
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ef ho more ule td fbciety thaa a pack of 
hounHs — fit only to confume ! 

In thi6 yiear 1^85, 'wtieii'an alarm of a 
fanSine prevailed, I was ftnick with atpaze* 
M^nt (0 hear^ folks talking of Watiting in a 
iiouWry tike this; ^htn I was certain I 
could increife the produce ten-fold in every 
parifli I ktiew;' aftd ini many of them there 
wettf great tlimjbers of idle people to be em- 
ployed in improving the land* There need 
not be teft times as much mote raifed as there 
is, ttf enable the farmer to Wng ten tithes 
as much to market j for the quantity of pro* 
vifions allowed at prefent for the fupport 
of hh family and labourers would be almoft 
fufficient for them, if he cultivated his farm 
according to my Improved Method ; and 
whatever he riaifed more than is at prefent 
produced, might bcfcnt to market without 
any eoniiderable dedudion. 

Indeed, were the land all put to ita pro* 
per ufe, it is almoft inconceivable how 
much, might be rsufed* For inftance, a 
quantity of nuts equal to that imported from 
abroad might grow on the land where the 
prefent fences ft«pd ; and every ten yarda 
S4 aA 
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^n apple or peaMree might be planted. 
Some of the children of poor labouring pea* 
j>le might gather them : fuch an employ-^ 
ment would certainly be preferable to idle*- 
nefs; for the fooner youth who is doomed 
to earn hi^ bread by his labour is put to it 
the better* As every man muft fence his 
land in, and myft have one end and fide j 
every ten acres will have four hundred and 
forty yards of fencing ; and, if planted ten 
yards afunder, there would he forty-four 
fruit- trees. If every tree bore 5^. worth 
of fruit, the value of the whole produce 
would be eleven pounds-r-a decent rent for 
the land; and where the hedges confided 
of nut- trees, the nuts might be fold for a 
like fum« Nut-trees are eafily r^ifed from 
cuttings; and they would form a ftrong, 
beautiful and durable f^nce, 

The fize of farms having of Jate confi- 
derably attracted the attention of the public j 
it may be ufeful to enquire whether large 
farms or fmall one? ar§ the moft ufeful to 
the community at large. And here we 
muft not confine our views to the prcr- 
fegt flate of agriculture* The greater the 
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number of people employed in cultivating 
the foil (if their labour be fufEciently re- 
compenfed), and the greater the produce 
from each acre, the better. Abundant crops 
are chiefly ovving to the induftryand inge- 
nuity of man. It is of no importance to 
the landlord whether the farms be large or 
fmall, if they be equally well cultivated, and 
his rent rcgylarly paid. But the too pre- 
valent pradite of letting only large farms 
confiderably afieds the welfare of the 
public and of individuals ; as it often ex- 
tinguiflies emulation, induftry and habitsof 
economy J^mong the labourers inhufbandry^ 
and prevents many a man of fmall proper- 
ty from becoming a farmer. Where farms 
are fo large as to require thoufands of 
pounds to (lock them, a few hundreds arc 
of no avail ; and where the farms require 
hundreds, fcores of pounds will not da. 
Therefore the poffeflbr of fuch fmall fums 
turns them into fome other channel, be- 
comes corn-jobber, beaft-jobber, &a; 

whence often arifes a dangerous mono- 
poly, 
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Indeed, if the land-owner be content 
^ith fuch a rent as the tenant can continue 
to pay from his farm in grafs, one man 
might hold a county for a fhcep* walk. I 
knew an inftance where ^ man and his two 
fons, neither of them above fourteen ycars( 
old, looked over five hundred acres, at lo^. 
per acre. The land was fo rich, that it 
would on an average carry four flieep to 
each acre, one beaftto three acres, and a 
horfe to five acres ; and in the winter two 
iheep to each acre j yet I have frequently 
heard the father complain for want of work;, 
as one man could look after a thoufaud 
acres with eafe in the winter — although, (the 
land being divided into fmall paftures, of 
from four to twenty acres each) the man and 
boys kept the fences in order Ukewife, But 
weie the landlord to call for an improved 
rent upon his land where the foil is proper 
for cultivation, tw?aty acres would proba-i 
bly emplpy four people in fowing, reaping, 
thrafliing, &c. One hundred people then 
would be employed on the five hundred 
SMcres, inflead of the tfisi^n aqd his two fgns i 
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^nd ia harveft^tinxe, two hundred inftead 
pf the three ^boijrers. Now, if this land 
were agsdn converted into pafture^ the three 
working people would have all the reft to 
maintain, and the ninety-feven become 
paupers, not becaufe they would not work, 
but becaufe they would have nothing to do, 
and would be mofl unjuftly called idle and 
ftbandoned, while the fatlj^r and two fons 
are people of credit from theit employment. 
Therefore it appears that fmall farms, where 
the land is good in quality, are moft bene* 
^cial to the community, la the time of 
harveft, the wife of the fmall farmer wilt 
put a helping hand for hcrfelf, though flic 
would not work for hirej the fons oi 
daughters will do the fame ; and the fervant- 
girls and every branch of the family cannot 
refufe to affift at reaping, when their miftrefs 
fet» them the example. But if the farmer be 
a man of property, and keep fervants in live- 
ry, l^dies^ maids, &c. thcfe, by the tempting 
ftories they tell of their manner of living 
in London, of going to the plays, &;c. de- 
}>at2ch the mindt of the lower fervants, 

who 
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whofoon begin to ape tlie other?, and con* 
fider as beneath them thetoils of agriculturcr 

If a geatlcman wiflies to employ fome 
of his property in making expeiiments 
in agriculture, in improving the breed of 
cattlej &c. he iliould keep fuch an efta- 
blifhment entirely di!Hn(3: from the reft of 
his houfehold, in a farm-houfe managed 
by a farmer, who (liould work himfelf and 
have a fervant or two under him. ln(lead 
of referving one large f«irm for fuch a pur-" 
pofe, I fhould advile him to have hiSlf a 
^ozen confifting qf about one hqndred 
acres each; it^ niight excite emulation 
among the different managers, to improve 
with the greatcft fkill the land under their 
care. The fteward, or fome other inrelli- 
gent perfcn, might give the general direc- 
tion, and fuperintend the whole, 

Where exceflively large portions of land 
are allotted to one farm, the houfe, barn, 
ftables, &c, muft be at a great diftance from 
fotneofthe fields: therefore the produce 
muft be brought a great way, and the ma- 
nure carried back aa far. ' One fhepherd, 

indeed. 
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indeed^ wouW dd for the whole fo far as 
relates to (heep : but the leading of manure, 
the going to and from plough, carrying the 
harveft, &c. are attended with both lofs 
of time and expence. 

It may be objected, that the thrafhlng- 
machine of the large kind, which faves fo 
much time and money, will not fuit a 
farm of fmall extent. But I am of opinion, 
from the nature of the machine, that it may 
be conftruded upon a fmaller fcale, and at 
much Itfs expence, and worked with only 
one horfe. This will fave the wages of one 
perfon ; for one horfe will work without 
a driver; but two do not: and to attend 
and feed the machine, which requires no 
exertion of ftrength, and m^y rather be 
ccnfidered as whoiefome exercife than toil, 
'I would employ women, children and the 
infirm : and thus the very people who are 
at prefent maintained by parilh-pay, might 
. thralh all the corn the land produces. 

In the pradice of agriculture recom* 
mended in this Work, more hands are ne- 
celfary : therefore it is my wifh to find 
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ttiem, ah(i of fuch a deicriptiM m are fioW 
idle, or at lead have not worlr to goto* t 
do not mean to attempt to Make the man 
work who can Ihre withoiit it i but thd 
poor people would find themfelTea of morci 
confequence if they were in cmploy-^and 
Indeed fo they aAually would be. It is 
reafonable that every one upon a farin> or 
in the parifh> ihould wofk iot his living ; 
and that, according to the o!d faying^ the 
Xarmer (hould ^^ j^eep no more cats than 
will moufe/* To be fufe, if a man ^orks 
himfelf as a farmer^ it is good : but it is 
much better where he fo calculates his mat-* 
ters as to make every one that is liable to 
partake of hb induftry to earn their own 
bcead and his Itkewife. The tnafter of any 
CTctenfivebuilnefs^ains more money by his 
head than by his hands, in direding other* 
to execute their tafk properly : but, to tlo 
that, he Ihould have a perfed knowledge d[ 
it himfelf^ otherwife he will cut but a poor 
figure* 

Many will be deterred ftom dividing 
a large into fmallet' farms^ by the fappofed 

great 
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great exppncp pf the. bmWings : bttt> froai 
many well-foiiBecl plans, calculations and 
experimental I am coavinced it will be nev^ 
ly the fame,: whether you ereifl one large 
houfey bams and ftables, &c. or fix on 
a fmaller fcale ; and the cattle in a fold of 
a moderate Qie thrive mnch better. 

There are, however, confiderable trads 
in the kingdom that ought to be in large 
farms^ viz. fuch as will not ftand a rotation 
of crops ; but muft be frequently laid down 
with grafs feeds, and depaftured with (heept 
Some which is not good enough for that, 
muft be ufed for rabbits : and there ought 
to be from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
acres of land for a rabbit-warren. Thefe 
large farmi are adapted to the breeding of 
bories aod CAttie^ require a^ large capital^ 
and fuit men who are fond of hundng, 
fliooting^ and other rural diverfions. 

Where tbebnd isunlyfit for grazing, 
and cannot be made more produdive by 
the plough, it is of little confequence how 
large the farms are : but where the foil is of 
Aich a qiiality that by the ingenuity and in* 
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dwftry of man it will produce from ioK to 
20/. per acre, ami employ from four to fix 
people (men, women and children) in cul- 
tivating every twenty acres ; there is great 
lofe both individually and to the public if 
the land is let in fuch a manner that one 
man and hi« family manage two* hundred 
acres; which they- may eafily do if it be 
left in grafs» But- if the land*owher be- 
came fcnfible of its real value, and raifed 
the rent; it would fooii give employment 
to more people, arid produce abundant 
crops. The price of land, as of all other 
things, would find Its level; and gentle- 
men who happen to poflefs thefe eftates 
might confider tliemfelVcs as fortunate as if ' 
adually in. poflefTibn of a gold mine* At 
prcfent rent may be from 15/. to i/. 51. 
per acre, and according to the common 
management, great etiough; 'Theteriant, 
if he makes from zL to 3/. per- acre< is con- - 
tent; and from fuch produce is no great 
gainer* Were the farmers ' in Eaft Lothian 
in Scotland to manage -their land in this' 
way-— one cow tC four acres of land, two 
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cwar.aiid lambs to aaacrc — djerc Would b« 
no paying the landlord 4/. per acre^ thou^ 
grain be there fpld cheaper by 41. per quar^ 
tec. . They have lAdeed five roods to aa 
acre, labour is iQwer^ and they pay np 
poor*rates ; as the poor in general work for 
their living. Were good jiand icarce in 
England^ a plot of it would be more high«* 
ly valued* In> Aberdeexiihire, in Scotland^ 
there is land let at from 3/. to 8/, per acre. 
The produce thereof, is not more jior fo 
mUch as that of a great many lands in Eng- 
land w^ould be, were they cultivated in th^ 
fame manner, and with equal induftry. If 
the crops raifed by improving fueh lands 
only maintained the poor without the pre- 
fent abfurd poor-laws, it would fave an 
immenfe fum of money now fqua^dered 
on removals, lawyers' fees, dolors' bills, 
cxpences of officers, and now and dien a 
good feaft, which, infome parifhesfwdlpw 
up one half of the contributimis levied on 
the inhabitants for the fupport of the poon 
Where is the evil tficn to the fiirmer if he 
gives his landlord 4A per a^r^ for land, and 
, Vol. IL T malces 
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lttak*« io/. of h ? He 4s is well off as^the 
toatl that gives 2/. iand tnabes $l*-^kt acre; 
and he is tdifeved from the heavy burthens 
for hiaintainiiig the poOr ; aa the jconvcrting 
paftares mto arable fields creates Both work 
and meat for the ftt. '' '** 

Iti Sebtknd, the^Jafcouring-peopfc have 
Htde or no moneys for their labovr. J do 
fiot like that". I wxj^ld have every «iaa 10 
fhink himielf indepi^ent by 4he'fi^i0^of 
his' la}>our s fe^^if^ tl^ man tkkiks ^imfelf 
great, h^ really ts* fov: fhe Scotch la* 
bourer has a cotsr and ^ pig kept, k attoWed 
« certain- qua Atlt^- of wool, of ftix/ufld of 
t5orn of -differenf -foWs,; Toine lafnd fet witli 
pdtjitods ir^Xn fadi, h^ is nlaintdined like a 
hbrfecr fome ahin^al for ufe ; lid mil not 
wan<?f biit he has no cjpportaivity- to riufe 
blmfelf froiri his low fti(tion, and is thercr 
fore i^pt^to leave Uir hqme^aad :ieek for ixr^ 
Aejifcojdtncy,*w^ich iife.*Yftr5c £rcq\wimly 0% 
tHi]ii-H-i*a \ great ^ ebcoocagem eat to ' oifgra^ 

tiOD*. , K Aixi ^ .. 

kisAifual for the. women i^ Scotland to 
reap t3ie..comj.^d ]their4tllbwance i^ orre 
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pint X>f miH: anfd one pint of oatmeal por« 
rtdge in th« morrting, one pint of beer and 
a pfecie of bfead ^ dmncr, and at fupper the 
fame - Allowance- as- at breajkfall, but no' 
moh^. Thefc' cuftoms may be derived 
from times wHen the produce could not be 
fold, and it fu\ted the former to pay in kiiid : 
but even that is^ befter than not employing 
the poor at all. The poor in Scotland are- 
employed inlj^ftningj, &c. arid they make 
their own clothing in ihe Winter. ' 

The pbor in England, intihie of harvefty 
gd a-gidaning, which fn fa^ft is little better 
than going a-ftealing^; fdr,- when they 
gather corn amongft ftooks, the temptation 
is almoft too ftrong to^ refrain from' taking 
from them — a very bad example for chil- 
dren. When infured young to thefc petty 
thefts, it has a material influence oii theii* 
condud during \iit. The firft time a marl 
does a diihonourable or unjtift deed, hefedft 
uncomfortable:' but cuftom will make it 
eafy to him. Now, it will become rzxMit 
natural for the reaper to leave fome corn 
when his wife and children are gleaning 
T 2 after 
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after him upoii the: very land he has reaped i 
and hid wife und children arc allowed t6 
glean bccaufc he is a -reaper— a tery. juft 
caufe why they (hould not This cuft^m 
cHight to l^eaboliihed; as it prevents the 
women in England from bcjcoming reapers 
at I/, or u. 6d. per day, when they can 
gather wheat to the amount of ^s. per 
day. 
. Rjefpe^jng agreements or ferfe^.hctwixt 
landlord and tenant, it is almoft irapoffible to 
give any general rulje» For fmall farms kafes 
are lefe neceflary; but a large one cannot well 
be let without a leafe. Upon affinaU farm 
where land i^ good, a man*$ improvements 
foon come round : and if tenant and land- 
lord difagree, either of them is eafily ac- 
commodated ; but vpon a larg^ farm it is 
quite the reverfc.: It would not be worth 
a. man's while to fix himfelf upon a large 
fcale for a year, or two, and it woiuld be at- 
tended with great expence and loTs to move 
fijom any grea»t ,diftanice with large quanti- 
ties of (lock, for any fliort time. Befides^ 
the plans of improvements upon a large 
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farm art mbr6 exteniive, and it is longer be- 
fore the iBoney expended is refunded, efpe- 
cially upon poor land. But, undoubtedly, 
the tenant upon either a fmall or large farm 
ought to have a fecurity for his property ; 
and (here- ought to be an agreement to al- 
low him a proportionate retompenfe for 
every improvement by which he has raifed 
the land above nature — as by giving it more 
manure than could be made from the pro- 
duce of the farm. When the manure pro- 
duced upon the farm is the property of the 
farmer, and he is by the terms of his leafe 
compelled to fell it to the coming tenabt 
;it a fair valuation, he often endeavours to 
make more manure the lad year th&n any 
other; and by that means benefits the 
eftate : if, on the contrary, he is not paid 
any thidg for it, he will do every thing in 
his power to prevent any future improve- 
ment upon the farm, as from fome caufe or 
other he will fancy himfelf ill ufed upon 
leaving it. For all under-draining proper- 
ly done, and for new buildings which were 
pecf0ary for the farm, t}ie tenant ought to 
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he allowed, an iBdemnificatioii proportloa- 
ate to the number of yeara \t(% than tyremxy 
he may have had the ufe of them. He 
fliould likewife receive aa allowance for 
quick fences^ the planting of orchard§| ©r 
of aquatics and other ufeful trees in proper 
places, on producing fair bilt^, with re- 
ceipts to them J of the expences — provided 
he leaves the eftate without committing 
wilful w^ftes* 

. On the other hand, the. landlord who ea- 
tfcrs into fuch 4k covenaal with his fenadt^ 
may reaftmjjbly expe<^ to. have :his farm re- 
delivered upon terms equally faif and rea- 
fbnable. If the tenant has cotnjnitted any 
waftc, he ikoutd be obliged to make good 
all damages* Now fuch miituiai conditions 
would do away masy abfurd reftridions 
now laid upon the tenant ; as it would be 
his intereft not to injure the fann^ beeaufe 
he muft pay the landlord for damage waa- 
tonly done ; and the hitter would have no 
reafon to check the farmer's expedments and 
improvements, — to the great encourage- 
ment hcAh of ingenttity and induftry ; for 

gentlemen's^ 
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gpwlcmciji's tgents »are very apt, from pver 
aaxio^s care of, tjieif. Iprds' cftartes, to rc- 
ftri<a tenants in fiicU a manper tha,t they are 
iittie better tfaan^^n engine^khorre^whoca^ go 
ovcfT only a certaitt circle of ground* I 
hare kaowti an, agreement made to lay a 
certain * quantity of lime on laad^ where, 
if the land badjbeen mine, I would have 
givf n mprp in9*ey th^ the lime coft that 
it m^t npt ^ave been l^id on. Sonaetimes 
the ftf^rmer i$ md dowp (not to mration 
many Qther ^ifadyantageous modes of cul- 
turp which the wifijom of the fie ward 
obliges him ^to follow) to plough and iow 
crops of corn oritly igvx y^ars ia fix, and 
no turnips or clearer*, 

As to reftri&ing a. man from ploughing 
up grafs-4and withoutr leave, it is certainly 
proper until you fee what ufe your new 
tenant makes of the land he does plough : 
but if he be indufbrious, and 4ill well, I 
would fufier him to plough every inch if 
he choofes j as k certainly will, in future 
make, upon good arable land, from one 
pound to three pounds per aere difference 
T 4 in 
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itt rent -to the bndlord. However, fW 
nature and fituation of the farm muft be 
prcvioufljr well confidcrcd. 

Having treated of the different modes 
and operations of farming according to the 
Profpedusy and in forhe inftances added 
new matter, I beg to conclude with re-* 
turning mjr grateful thanks to all fuch as 
have encouraged this Work. I have en* 
deavoured to point out the metHod of put* 
ting the land of di^erent qualities to its 
proper ufe ; fo as to add equal happinefs to 
the rich and the poor, acicording to their 
t^efpedivie fituations in li^e* As to happi- 
fiefs, all boneft and induftrious men m^r 
enjoy an equal (hare with' the great add 
hoble; fbrTam petfuaded that the mart 
who aflifts in raifing the ifruits of the earth 
is more independent than he that confumea 
them ; and if grandeur has its nleafures, it 
is frequently imVittered by numerous anxie- 
ties arid difappointmenis.— As to the fub- 
Of dinatiott of one fort of people to ano- 
ther^ it is for the riciprdcal godd of the 
whole community, '" ' 
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Every man fees how neceffafjr it U to 
govern hU ovra family? and as neceflary 
18 it that he himfelf be gdVerned ; as with* 
out good order^ nO oiie can peaceably 
enjoy the fruiti of his induftry, and a pro- 
per ihare of the fruits of the earthy nor 
derive an equal benefit from the improve* 
inentofit. 



■•^^" 
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APPE ND IX. 



Some Remarks OMcemingJ^aring and Burn^ 
mg-^-maiing Straw into Manure — afki 
the proper Quantity of Seed to be /own. ^ 

In the courfe of this Work it may have 
been obferved, that I feem in fome inftances 
to contradifl: myfelf. The caufe is — there 
are no general rules without exceptions. 
For. inftance, I am very much attached to 
paring and byrning, and, from my own 
obfervations and experiments, am con- 
vinced no injury can arife from it. There- 
fore I fliould pare and burn aU fward-lands 

intended 
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intended to be ploughed up and converted 
into tillage, and the deeper it is burned the 
better ; for which reafon I fhould ufc the 
plough inftead of the fpade. I do not think 
it neceflary, on old fwards, to burn the 
fods down to a dead afh : but take care 
to bum the grafs, and fufficiently fmother 
the fods, fo as that they might be properly 
pulverifed. Thus would be deflroyed the 
worms, grubs. Sec. and likewife their eggs^ 
or broods of young, fo pernicious to crops 
of every Idnd. — But as this Work is intend* 
ed for the ufe of all countries and all con* 
ditions, care is likewife taken to ^ve di* 
regions, how to improve land where the 
tenant is rcftriaed from paring and burn? 
ing, viz. by ploughing qj) fvyards, and ff t- 
tin^ potatoes ; as I give it as a rule by fome 
means to pulverife the foil as foon as you 
can, after land is broke up. 

My frequent repetitions in recommend-j 
ing the making ftraw into manure, and 
laying it on the land, may have ftruck fomc; 
readers: thefe repetitions afofc from my 
^oiividion of the great Ibffes occafiofted by 
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the. too general n^gl^^pfthatrfeltttery ptioi 

I likewlfe repeatedly recommended great 
quantities of feed ^r all crops 5 for I do 
not recoiled an znfiance of land being in-» 
iured by too much manure, or a crop by too 
great a quantity of feed having been fown* 
I have, indeed, known a good crop from 
thin fowing* In one inftance, where four 
Winchefter bufliels. of barley had beenfown 
broad*cafl: on four acres of land, the pro- 
duce was twenty-four quarters, eight Win- 
chefter buihels to the quarter, delivered at 
the l^iln : but I have fmce that time known 
five hundred inftances to the contrary* A 
friend of mine once fowed twelve bufliels 
of oats on. pne acre of land ; and the pro-^ 
duce, amounted to fifteen quarters — the 
grcatcft leyer heard of. It is however 
poflible to fow .too much ; but it comes 
fo near to a man's pocket, that it rarely 
happe|i$» 

. TKere^ have be^n^ many experiments tried 
with dibbling, drilling, and b^oad-caft ; and 
the broad-caft has generally produced the 

moft« 
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Moft. Hie edufeis ewdeot: more feed was 
fown by the broad-caft j for by the brokS- 
caft method the land is not rendered more 
fertile, nor 19 the feed taore properly de* 
pofited in the- ground : %ut there is more 
thrown upoh it, and the land tnore gene- 

■. ■ .v.. 1 1 N" 11. 



Qf,ihc proper Mminer ,^<jfdepofitmg' the Said 
-,i>f:¥kp0\ f^as, Turmfir, Rapt, &i. k 
:^DriHfy^c. .- ^ ■ 

- ON revifing the <lifferent Seftions of 
the Woi*:^ I find I have given g^nieral^-^ 
regions for making drills ; but not for de- 
pofidng the feed ih them. It may there- 
iSre be neceffary to acquaint the reader, that 
I have tried every method of depofiting the 
ioirn in drills, and find the broad-caft the moft 
corre?5. For, where the' drills ar6 made 
accOTdiflg to »y difeSioris, almoft every 
^-: 5 feed 
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(ked will fall in^he j^roper place ; and the 
harrows^ or tlioitv-hatftoW, Avill remove anjr 
chance grain that ms^ remain on thfc lidge 
or-fidebftHfe^rllfc" 

I have hithiertb been a great advocate for 
thft grains of the. corn to be difperfed fo that 
eVei^jroheinl^t fall fingle : but 1 have al^ 
tered my opinion. I am now convinced, 
that if, in fowing the w/W^>*' crops, four 
t^heat-coms hi put int6 the earth together 
in oni 'hslei t^ crop would, on an aver- 
age, be bettier i'ti all feafens, than if the 
'grains we*e divided, and covered the fame 
fpace of gtouAd feparalely. 'With refped 
1%^ corn fown ifi,the^r/%, I ftill firmly ad- 
here to my former oprhibn. But the wheat 
town in autfimn^ and deftined to bear the 
viciffitudes atfd 'ftorm^ of winter, may be 
^eiatl jr henefited by growing in lumps or 
hUiiehes,' as the plants' will thus mutually 
give and receive flielter and warmth. I firft 
attended to the above circumftances laft 
iutumh; when at Mr. Coke*s in Norfolk. 
•On-^Sinining the ground that was then 
-dibbled with wheat, I founc^in fome holes 
*> "^ fixteen 
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ii^teen graias, and in othtfrt onljr two* 
When I fawthifi^ I concluded there would 
be many (hort heads of w^beat^ ; But dur- 
ing the day Mn Coke ordered the thre(he« 
to throw a great many (heaves of wheat 
firoHithe mow j and, to my very great fur* 
prife,I do not recoiled feeing wheat with 
lueads fo fine and of fo regular a fize* I then 
fnade it my bufinefs to^examine ihcjhibblcsi 
and in the ftubWe where apparently only 
one grain had fallen^ I did not find that fu«^ 
pcrior ftrcngth I had ^xpeded. During 
ihe winter I have made fevcral obfervations 
in fields of wheat ; and I frequently no* 
ticed that, wher^ a fingle grain had fallen^ 
fhe plant appeared weak and ftarved;' hm: 
where three or four had falleui the. Wades 
were fine, broad, healthy and vigorous* 
In like manner, clumps of trees i^i plac^tar 
lions get up much quicker • than a fipgle 
one ; and I have often ohferved, that when 
jplantations, after they have grown ' to frooi 
fifteen to twenty feet high, have been 
thinned, aqd the under branches topped ofl^ 
they niake but flow progrefsafteTt- There^ 

fore 
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fbre it appears very plainly^ that trees growl- 
ing in clumps fhelter one another : and I 
am of opinion that wheat-plants fimilarly 
fituated do the fame^ But I would not 
Wilh the reader to infer from what I have 
faid above^ that I approve of fixtcen grains 
in one place ; but only of four inftead 
cf one. 

On drawing up the ftubble, I have like- 
^vi{e difcovered that wheat depofited deep 
JtiDers very little. I attribute this to the 
i-oot^s being too near the ramel or dead 
,e?Lrth, fo that it Hands in a poor cold fitua- 
llon, has its food to feek upwards, and ge- 
nerally throws out another root near the 
/urfact* 

Jn drilKpeas, by thick fowing in the ex- 
treme (yizk four bufhels inftead of three) 
-the peas .will be fix inches high, when in 
the drills fown with three buflielsthey will 
be only four inches high. I never procured 
however, on an average, a more abundant 
crop of peas by fowing thick. In fowing 
in drills tares to cut, or any other fort of 

Vol. IL " U green 
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green fodder, it is neceffary to fow very 
thick. 

I am of opinion, I could dibble an acre 
of wheat to raife as much wheat as the 
land could bear : but, if the foil were good, 
I would fet every three inches. 

I approve of fowing the fallow-land un- 
der furrow J with a boy to depolit the feed, 
at 6d. per acre. This might be done by 
the drill-plough : but the boy would do it 
better and cheaper ; for the delay in the 
ploughman filling the hopper, and the ftop- 
pages he would undergo on that account, 
would prevent more labour than the boy's 
wages would come to. It will probably be 
faid, Where are thefe women and boys 
to be got ; and who is to teach them all 
thefe things? lanfwer: A well regulated 
farm fhould be like a good fchool. If pro- 
per regularity were eftablifhed in farming, 
the boys would teach one another, and the 
mafter have much lefs trouble than he 
who does not attend to any regular method. 
For inftance, the fchool-mafter who has 

twenty 
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twenty boys^ and has them to beat Con* 
tinually, works very hard. So does the irre- 
gular farmer. I faw a farmer in the month 
of Auguft laft, one very hot morning, by 
five o'clock, ftripped to his fhirt dubbing up 
thiftles with a hoe, to mlake way for the 
plough ; they having grown fo ftrong, that 
the plough could not pafs for th^em* The 
farmer being preffed hard by the plough- 
man, I do not recolledt feeing a man work 
harder. The thiftles were full of feed. 
Therefore there was little doubt of his hav- 
ing a fucceeding crop. So it might be 
truly faid, the farmer had got his work 
f«t. 
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OJ the Smut in Wheat. 

FROM the experi merits derailed in Sec- 
tion IXi- of the fortgoing Work, it plainfy 
' appfeara that fmut arifes from ii defedl in 
•the feed* The following is- an addition*- 
-4l I»oof. ' In the year 179^ I foWed 
'On a piede of land feed Which Ihad pro- 
^krufcd ffotin Burill in Catnbddgblhire/^T];^ 
the produce proved fmutty . It having. edft . 
a very high price^ I fowed the produce the 
year following* I chamberleyed one part, 
and prepared another with arfenic-water ;: 
but, the day we finifhed, I ordered to fow 
one land without the preparation. The 
part of the field fown with wheat prepared 
was entirely free from fmut, and the other 
part very much affeded indeed. 
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N^ IV. 



Ofpreferving Sheep from the KoU 

IT is neceflary to obferve, that in wet 
feafons, or on any fufpicious grounds, 
when flicep are more liable to be attacked 
with the rot, it is very dangerous to keep 
changing them about — a pradice very ge- 
neral in fome parts of the kingdom. The 
lefs they are moved the better. When 
you put as many Iheep into fix acres as 
fixty would keep for a continuance; it 
obliges them to eat every part of fo fmall a 
pafture : and when land is perfedjy found 
and dry, I doubt not its being equally pro- 
fitable — perhaps more fo. But if land be 
wet, that cannot be the cafej as fuch a 
number will tread it to dirt in a very little 
time. I have reafon to believe that fheep, 
by nature, do not choofe to eat land in parts 
U 3 which 
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which caufe the rot. The rot, indeed, is more 
frequently occafioned by fcanty paftures — ' 
not but there j^re fome lands would rot in 
almoft any part of the pafture. For want 
of proper divifions being made, thoufands 
of fheep are deftroyed by the rot ; as the 
greater part of the pafture is perfectly 
found, and fome fwampy part is t^Q c^nfe 
of the difeafc. 



N^ V, 



S^me gener(il Dire^ians relative (o the Planh 
ing of ^rees. 



I HAD thought it ynneceflary to fay any 
thing concerning planting^ in a Work in- 
tended for the pradical farmer ; but being 
requefted by fome gentlemen who have been 
fo good as to patronize my undertaking, to 
publifli what obfervations I may have made 
on that fubjedtj I fubmit the following 
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fliort and general diredions to the confi- 
deration of the reader. 

The land ought, if in grafs, to be pul- 
verized by paring and burning, and fet 
with potatoes, fo that, the earth being 
loofened, the roots of the young trees may 
fpread themfelves in proper diredions, both 
as to fpace of ground and the food required 
for their fupport. It is neceflary to ob- 
ferve that, when a tree is firft planted, 
were it rammed about like a poft, its pro- 
grefs would be impeded, Therefore cattle 
ought not to be fufFered to departure and 
tread the ground round young trees ; for 
their roots will not admit of much weight 
of any fort. Confequently the foil ought 
to be pulverized for a fpace of years, fuffi- 
cient for the tree to pufh forth all its ra- 
mifications in fuch a manner as nature di- 
reds. 

Trees ought not to be planted deep : but 
it is impoflible to give particular diredions 
as to the proper depth; as fo* much de- 
pends on the foil and the fize of the trees. 
U 4 Trees 
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Trees intended to bear fruit ought not 
to have a tap-root, which ftiould be dc* 
ftroyed by cutting it off. It is a very good 
v\ray to lay a few bricks like a floor at the 
bottom of every fruit-tree, and round the 
bricks fome rubbifh (fuch as old bricks 
broken in pieces) to keep the. land light 
about the roots, fo that they may freely 
fpread out laterally to feek their fpod. No 
tree having a tap-root will be produdive 
in fruit. On the contrary, in trees intend- 
ed for timber the tap-root ought to be pre- 
ferved, and encouraged as much as pofTiblc* 
In every other rcCpe&, they fhould be treat-^ 
cd as fruit-trees, except the bricking at the 
bottom. 

Trees of every defGriptipn ought to be 
well Iheltered. Shelter is as neceflary to 
young trees as food. We well know froni 
pra6lice and obfervation, that clumps of 
trees get up much quicker than fmgle trees^ 
on fpots where the foil is of equal good- 
nefs, Likewife in the feedling-bed I would 
raife a jgreat many more than I. intended to 

plant. 
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plant, and only fet the beft ; as I have 
generally found the beft plants on the 
feedling*bed ever after to retain their fu-^ 
periority : and had I trees to buy, I had ra- 
ther have the firft or largeft trees from the 
feedling-bed for their price, than the culls or 
the after-drawing for nothing. This obfer- 
yation holds good v^ith refpedl to every 
thing I have praiStifed. 



N^ VL 



Defcription of a Churn not in general ufe. 

THIS churn is at prefent made oblong, 
And the dafhes are three in number, with 
holes in them. But I am of opinion, that 
if the churn were a long fquare; from two 
to three feet wide, and from four to five 
feet long, it would anfwer the purpofe bet- 
ter, and at a much fmaller expence— The 
d^fties to be flips of board with holes in 

them 
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them about an inch in diameter. The 
boards fhould be from four to fix inches 
broad, and the length proportioned to the 
length of the churn. Thefe boards to be fo 
fixed,as,in turning round,to moveeverypart 
of the cream twice. To do this, the middle 
piece or axle-tree muft have eight fides, and 
flots driven through them. Dafties of this 
fort v^rould not carry the butter round with 
them ; but v^rould leave it in the cor- 
ners, fo that the churn might be work- 
ed with greater eafe. This churn (lands 
dill, and the dafhes turn within the 
churn like a grindftone. To efFed: this, 
two pieces of wood muft be fixed in the 
infide of the churn, for the irons or gou- 
gings to turn on. In the infide of the 
churn there muft be fixed a piece of iron, 
againft which the end of the gouging is 
clofely prefl'ed in fixing the handle. With- 
out this precaution the cream will run out, 
when you fill the churn as high as the axle. 
There muft be a female fcrew in the infide 
of the gouging; and the handle you turn the 
dafhes by muft be fcrewcd into it, on the 

outfide. 
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outfide, fo as to draw the gouglng-end fo 
clofe as to prevent the cream from running 
out. The principal advantage arifing from 
the life of the churn defcribed above is, 
that you may give it air fo as to prevent 
the flowing of the cream, which often fpoils 
the tafte of the butter, and likewife greatly 
increafes the labour, and retards the opera- 
tion. 

There are other conveniences attending 
the ufe of thefe churns. As they are entirely 
open at the top, the da(h may be taken out, 
and the whole machine kept quite clean and 
fweet. And by fixing a wheel on the outfide, 
like that of a malt-mill or of the fan ufed for 
winnowing corn, great quantities of cream 
inight be churned by one perfon. 

The tafte of the butter made from cream 
taken from milk of cows that have eaten 
turnips, or any other ftrong food, is exceed- 
ingly difagreeable, 

I have, fince writing that part of the fore- 
going Work which treats of the manage- 
ment of the dairy, found out, that if the 

butter^ 
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butter milk be kept until It be four, and put 
into the churn in the proportion of about 
one third of the four butter-milk to two of 
the new cream, it will remove the unpleafajit 
tafte, and moreover caufe the butter to 
come fooner, and in greater abundance* 



N" VIL 



Defcripticn of Mr. Sanxter^s Plough for 
Paring af Land — and its Ufes. 



BEING lately at Horfeheath, I called on 
Mr. Sanxter, an ingenious farmer of that 
place, to view his newly invented plough 
for paring land which is to be burned. The 
operation of paring was formerly performed 
by men, by what is termed breaft-plough- 
jng : but the work is done much better and 
quicker by Mr. Sanxter's machine. He is 
now foliciting a patent for it : and from the 
triall faw made of it, I am fo convinced of it& 

great 
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gi^at utility^ that Itake the libeirty to re- 
commend it to all thofe engaged in agricul- 
ture. The plough is very fimple in its 
conftrudtion^ and will do its work with one 
good horfe and a man. It will pare a fod 
from nine inches to fifteen inches width, 
as the ploughman choofes. An induftri- 
ous ploughman might pare with it two 
acres per day; but I fhould act attempt 
that, as, the furrows being narrower, the 
plough may be made to Tet great part of 
the fods upon the edge j which will caufe 
them to dry more quickly, and burn the 
better. Although fome of the fods may 
fall with the grafs-iide u^pwards, tber6 will 
be a fufficiency to begin the fires with j and 
when the heaps bum ftrongly, ibme of the 
lefs dry fods may be gradually added, and 
will in turn be reduced to afliesi It is 
the opinion of fome, that it would be better 
if the fods could be only fmoked and 
fingcd. Of this I am not certain* On the 
contrary, I know from • experience that 
burning earth of any defcription makes it 
more fertile*^ By weighing earth, thea 

burning 
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burning it, and afterwards laying it iti the 
open air, it has been found that it retained its 
former weight; and when the earth has been 
laid on land to burn, it makes that fpot of 
ground remarkably produ<3:ive. One great 
obje(3ion to paring and burning has hi- 
therto been, the expence and labour at- 
tending it. But with Mr. Sanxter's plough 
you may quickly and cheaply pare a num- 
ber of acres of land — and that at the proper 
time for doing the work. At prefent,from 
the frequent want of men who are able to 
pare, you muft wait^until they have finiflied 
fome other farmer^s field, and fometimes 
lofe the feafon for the intended crop. 

Another advantage of Mr. Sanxter^s 
plough is, that yoil may cut the furrows 
what depth you like ; for fhe ads like a 
joiner's plane. Indeed I know of no objec- 
tion to her, but that fhe cannot be worked 
fo eafily on unlevel land, fuch as where 
large ant-hills are. Such as are of a mo- 
derate fize may be ploughed up with a com- 
mon plough ; which I like better than an- 
other machine of a more complex conftruc- 

tionj 
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tion, which Mr. Sanxter has invented to 
cut them up : for the preffure or power be- 
ing fo very great, it is likely to put the 
ant-hill plough out of order ; and then the 
fods are obliged to be cut or chopped in 
pieces by men, before they can be moved. 
But I fhould a£t differently with the land 
that is full of ant-hills, I fhould pare it 
with Mr. Sanxter's paring- plough as well 
as I could) and then take a common plough 
and plough the ant-hills off, and burn them 
with the fods, or more properly after the 
fods are burnt, throwing them into the hot 
afhes, which will be found of effential ufe, 
and the expence is but fmall. The harder 
the land, the better the paring plough does 
her work. The reafon is, as fhe refls on 
a foot to give the depth, if the land bend 
and deceive the foot, the plough will not 
take hold : but When all the land is foft 
alike, it is of no confequence. 

Now, after mentioning fome of the 
great ufes of this plough for paring and 
burning, it may not be unnecefTary to re- 
mind the reader of my method of cleaning 

ftubble- 
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ftubblc-fieWs, where this plough will becdrtiB 
even of more general utility than in par- 
ing fward-iands. Inftead of mowing wheat-* 
ftubble, you may with this plough cut: it at 
one operation j and if the feafon be dry, it 
may be burnt. But I Very much approve 
of my former method of leading ftubble orf 
and making manure of all the refufe ftuff* 
All ftubWes from white crops ought, the firft 
ploughing; to be ploughed with the paring 
plough ; and all drill-crops with the fcari- 
fier, the firft operation. 

I have been trying at a plough of thid 
.kind for feme time, but never could obtain 
it. The expence of the plough v^ill be four 
guineas j and if by chance any part breaks, it 
is very eafy to repair it. It may be afked. If 
the plough be fo fimple, why fo high a price? 
I ftnfwer : The obtaining a patent is attend- 
ed with great expence; and a man ought 
to be allowed fomc recompenfc for his in* 
genuity. 
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N» Vllt. 

Hoiv to cure (iorm ifi Hbr/ei' Feet, 

I OBSERVJE that I have tiegleaed to 
give diredioBS hoW to cure horfes afBided 
with cornsi ' The reader^ then^ will be 
plcafed to take notice, that it is done by 
keeping the feet mbift^ and ihoeing them 
in fuch a manner that the fhoe may not prefs 
on the part affefted ; for corns are cau£ed 
by a bruife, and become worfe and worfe 
from repetitions of the fame caufe. The 
moifter the feet are kept, the better j as a 
horfe's hoof grows fo very quickly as to 
confine the bruifed part, and caufe it to.fcl^ . 
ter ; and the matter will break out at the 
top of the hoof, if vent be not given it be- 
low by paring properly out ; which part of 
the procefs is known by every blackf^nith. 
It is only n^ceflary to cut oflf with a parings 

Vol. IL X knife 
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knife the part aggrieved, which is at the 
corner of the heel, fo as to get it near the 
quick, but not to raife any blood. That 
done, cut off the outfide of the hoof in a 
flaming manner, fo that the corner may not 
bear any weight by tl|ie fhoe refting upon it/ 
Very great care muft be taken to pare 
the outfide of the hoof to a great nicety, 
io that the end or the comer of the iiog. 
p'refs not upon the fore or bruifed part. 
By attending to the above, I have worked 
a cure of very bad corns. By flioeingin 
the manner I have direded, no ftones or 
dirt can lodge in the fore part. 

I found out this caufe and cure of corhs 
froov having them on my own feet. By 
taking care to let no weight prefs upon, 
ttem they becanie eafy, and at laft went 
totally away. I got them by holding flieep 
by the head betwixt my knees. The Ihcep 
ftruggled and trod on my toes, and the 
bruifed parts were affeded with corns. 
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NMX. • 

TbougL's on ihe Ufe' of the SoW4hlftle-^ 
t)cfcriptioH of a ftmdrkably fat Sheep. 

I HAVli nbt written Upon Gichory, 
which is lifed as greet! food for ani* 
rtials, and very profitable for the purpofe | 
but it will not make hay to profit. I am 
indeed of opinion^ that other weeds, if 
grown and lifed a$ green food^ would be 
as. profitable a$ cichory ; but not having 
had an -Opportunity to try the experiment 
and having through the whole of this Work 
laiil.it down as ^ rule to give nothing to 
the publiq but what I have myfelf expcr 
ricnced and ufed, I omitted to mention 
many probable improvements, I cannot, 
however, refrain from feying a few words 
refpcdUng the fow-thiftle, fo common in qH 
1von>out lands, and a very obnoxious weed 
ixr what is termed run crops. It has ofte^ 
X 2 ftru(;k 
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ftruck my mind, that^ on account of its 
milky nature, it would become one of the 
moft fattening plants the earth produces, 
were it properly cultivated. When taken 
young, and cut or broken, it produces fome- 
thing like cream ; and I have obferved 
ftiany animals to like it ia preference to 
every other plant now in vogue. Sheep 
v^hen in clovers, &c, will feed upon it fo 
greedily as to eat the very roots. Pigs 
likewife prefer it to almoft any other green 
food. Rabbits will breed more fpeedily 
when fed with fow-thiftles, than with any 
other food I know of, except dandelion ; 
which is of the fame nature, and is now 
fold in Covent-Gardcn market to the 
breeders of tame rabbits, to make them 
take the buck more readily. A man of my 
acquaintance, who was allowed better fkill 
with ftallions than the general part of 
mankind, ufed to fearch for fow-thiftles 
and give to his horfe to make him fcrve 
mares more readily. When he could not 
procure fow-thilUes, he fed him with n^w- 
laid eggs and milk, or cream if he could 

get 
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get it ; but preferred foW-thlftleft or dari- 
delion* 

Wc have a w^llrknown and dedfive 
proof of the nutritive properties of the fow- 
thiftle, ifi' the ftf wejher-iheep fed to 
an amazing fize by Mr. Trimpel, of Bidder 
Fen, near Boi[kon, Linoolnfhire, upon fen 
land. This-lhc^p.wa^ bred by Mr. Hut- 
chinfon^ in Hail Fen, from a. ram bred by 
Mr. RoWnfon of Ktricby, near Sleaford. 

He never. ate Any com, oil-cake, &c. 
but fed wholly upon grafs and herbage. 
Peing turned with many other fheep in- 
to a field of clover, this fheep was obferved 
firft to fearch fpr the fow-thiftles, and 
would eat no other food whilft any of them 
could be found in the part of the field 
that was hurdled off fucceffively, a little at 
a time. None of the other flieep that fed 
with him fliewed any liking for the fow- 
thiftle. A fmall hut was erefted for him 
in the field, to repofe under in hot weather ; 
and when the part that was hUrdled off 
became bare of food, his attendants (being 
guided by his propenfity for fow-thiftles) 
X 3 gathered 
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gather^} a qiiantHy: fw. him^ of wbiph 
^hcy gave him, alt ftatcd houra, three 

titnce a day^ from t^o to five -pounds at a 

ineali " ' ' ' ' ^ - ' * : 

' St?andirtg oh his feet^ l|e meiafured cmly 
two feet fjx inched high : he was weigh-^^ 
fsd oAce a month, arid i^ighed ^ivi? twenty ^ 
fix {lone^ at' fourteen pounds- to the |[k>ne« 
He gained only pns pound the lad month. 
As it was thence conqKided that he ha4 
gpt tp the top an4 was quit|^ ripe, and 
might poffihly lofe weight t^ n'cict mpnth^ 
lie wa§ killed on the 1 3th day of Qdo-i 
ber, 179J, hy Mr. Ifaac Ltjmfey, of Bicker| 
being then a . fourflhear, or fojir-ycar-old 
ftt.^ep. 

The (kin, hung up fcy the nofe, meafured 
ten feet two inches, from the point of th« 
liofe to the tip of the tail^ and was fold for 
fevcn {hillings and fix- pence in the comr 
moo courfe of hufmefs* 

The carcafe meafured five feet, from the 
nofe to the tail j the ri}mp or cufhion 
eight inches and a half in depth ; plata 
0f fore-flank the lame thicknefs ; breaft 

end 
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*ad ftven inches; otte yard five inches 
and a half round the collar, and Weighed 
fixty-feven pounds a quarter, Avoirdupoife 
weight. 

'The legs were eftinrated at forty pounds 
freight each ; but, if cut haunch of venifcui 
fafhion, would have weighed fifty pounds 
each } for which the proprietor, Mr. Lumby, 
was oflfered two fhillitigs a pound ; fo that 
the two legs only would have brought tea 
pounds. 



N^ X. 
K^ihe Advantages arifingfrom keeping Bees. 

HONEY-BEES are worth every per- 
fon's attention ; as their produce arifes from 
it part of the produce of the land which can- 
not be made profitable by any other means^ 
(viz, the bloffom of every plant in the mea- 
dows, the bloffom of every fort of grain, 
X 4 and 
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mnd tbe flbwer$ i^ the gardeD^ and mi^ 
be brought to a very cpQfiderable .yalii^; 
cfpccially no\y fugars are ^t fu^ an cnpi?* 
mous price. For the management of bees, 
i refer the reajder taMr. Wildm^n's jtre^tife, 
in which he will find every neeeflaryditci?- 
tion. , 

Bees ought to be fct near to their food, 
Tir. the fort of food they like beft; and 
moved from time to time as their food gets 
ready j fuch as rape firft, clover ne^t, then 
bcans^ an^ buck- wheat laft. My reafon 
fof particularly remarking this is : A genr 
tjeman of veracity, who had a great ixum- 
bcr of bees, told me that he pbferved them 
to leave their home early in the morning, 
and npt tp be feen all day. It was in tlje 
time of beans being in bloflbm. There was 
a large field of beans n>any miles frpm him; 
^ and remembering bees to be in great num- 
bers in bean- fields, it ftruck him he would 
dredge then> with flour as they eatrie out of 
the hive, tte did fo. and rode to this bean- 
field, and there difcovered a number .of his 
bee§. Now, it is eafy to conceiv3e,.tbat to 
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thefe iaduftrious creatures, wbidh 'fpend no 
jtuneia ifUenefs, it nmft make a very. e(Ibaf>^ 
jtial diffisrence in the gathering of tbft. 
honeys wax, 6cc. to be able to fly only oncQ 
a day inany miles, inilead ctf having the; 
Bcceflfary matemh at their doon What 
numberlefs misfortunes may happen to 
them, when returning home heavy laden, 
from heavy ihowers of rain, from hail^ 
high wind^, ^c. which are very d^ftruftive 
to thoufands of them ! The one part of 
the day may be rainy, the other fine. Now, 
if their food was at home, they would readi- 
ly go out and fetch what they want; but 
when at a ^eat diftance, it is impoflible. , 

Every thing that i$ fweet to the fmell i§ 
found to be what they delight in, inch as 
mignionette, lavender, and every fweet 
flower you can think of. Where bees are 
kept, a garden of flowers becomes of great 
value. Indeed, the management of bees 
would be an amufeinent to many hundreds 
-of people who are at a lofs to know how to 
fpend their time ; for the management of 
fhf garden, by raifmg flpwers of the moft 

early 
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eaff^y and lati^ft ^kiody gathering the (eed^ 
and ibwingy p&usting, and tcatsfplandng^ 
iec. wx>tild make the dmpldynsBSStconrinual; 
fike the management of a- farm. : Then h0vf 
deHghtful & i& to fee.th^ loduibious crea^* 
tBufea at /wotic ; which you may cafily <te 
by having a ftat-topped hive^ .with a Aider I 
As'the bees aliroys fiU* the upper, part of 
l&e hwe firfl; if you draw the Aider, and 
let a glafs (xrer the opening, you aaay keep 
taking away honey by ftnall quantities, un*- 
til fuch time as it is neceflary that the beenf 
l>egin to lay it lip for the winter. I have 
JicardMr. Wildman fay, he has taken feven- 
ty pounds of honey frottt one hive of bees 
duiring the fummer; ai^d they have had a 
iiifficiency for themfelves. Mr^ Wildman 
fyU his honey at 3s. per pound. What 
*immenfe fums of money might be nadfed 
|>y thefe induflrious animals, and by a fet 
p£ people who are at a lofs to kUl time,- and 
affift neither in agriculture nor *our manu- 
faftures i Great part of them are much ad^ 
-diSed to two things I diflike — tea and 
fcandal — th^e, other part to tea and .theft V 

pilfering 
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pilfering their neighbour's hedges, orchards, 
Jien's nefts, Sec. Now, I am of opinion 
there is ufeful employment for every de- 
fcription of people ; and when a perfon iays 
he has nothing to do, the more fh^me fof 
him ! The tgxes are daily complained of« 
Does not the reader think the honey-bees 
would pay a conQderi^ble proportional part? 
I can only fay I am forry for thofe who 
will .not attempt to reach the fumnlit of ^ 
hill that only appears high, 



THE ENO, 
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ERRATA, 

VOL. I. 

P. 24^, 1. 4, for folloti) them pradlce, read follow them in 

{raS'tce, 
_ _ , 2a, for 1792, rfcad 1791. 

VOL. IL 

P. 74, 1. 17, zhtxfcareejii add of food, 

126, 1. 4, The Plate referred to coiild not be got ready ta 

be publifhed along with the Work. 
142, 1. 13, for have it fut^ read have U bound infkeaves and 

put. 
]6(, t. 7, {(yrftdes^ r^aA fifes ^ 

169, U 5, for If the difeafe he noty read As the Hfeafe U not^ 
190, 1. 5, for dujl, read dirt. 
230, 1. 9, after except addwwff; of 
2S5> !• 18, for 9^/. read 7^, 
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PROPOSALS 

fOR PUBLISHING Br SUBSCRIPTION, 

IN ONE VOLUME OCTAVO, 

(Price to Sulfcrlbers, Half a-Guinea^) 

THE PRACTICAL MALTSTER 

AND 

COMPLETE BREWER: 

A Work founded on the experience of many 
years, in which the Art of Malting and of 
.Brewing (with a faving from twenty to thirty 
per cent,) will be clearly developed through 
all the different ftages, from the growing of 
the Barley to the producing the fevcral kinds 
of Ale and Beer for ufe on the table; and di- 
reftions given how to reftore Ale, after it has 
been ftale and undrinkable for many months^ 
to be equally fine, mild and pleafant, as though 
it never bad been in that damaged date. 



By RICHARD PARKINSON, 

MALTSTER AND COMMON BREWER, 
OF DOMCASTER IN THE COUNTT OF YORK* 



The above Work will be found of great fer- 
vice to thofe who follow Making and Brewing, 
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as trades to gain a livelihood by; but to tfae* 
private Families who are defirous of brewing 
good drink in the cheapefl: manner, it will be in 
the higheft degree ufefuL The diredions will 
be plainly laid down in language intelligible to 
tl^ moft common capacity, and the (avings 
pointed out in the cleared and moll concife 
mannen 
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